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Any Tuesday or Wednesday night at 8 o'clock, tune your radio 
to the proper wave-length on the basic Blue Network of N.B.C. 
and you'll hear the newest instalment of the world’s most 
profitable and most respectable crime wave. 

In 1931, things were tough for quality brands in the drug 
trade. The manufacturers of Eno Effervescent Salt faced the 
problem of maintaining volume for a quality product in a 
price market. 

That was the year that the Eno Crime Clues radio pro- 
gram, planned and prepared by the Radio Broadcasting 
Department of N. W. Ayer & Son. Inc., went on the air. It is 
now in its fourth year. 1932 was the biggest year Eno had 
ever had. 1933 exceeded it! 














This year the Eno Crime Clues radio program is supple- 
mented by a series. of full pages in “The Saturday Evening 
Post.” And 1934 sales are setting a new record. 
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Wallace Inspects Iowa Crops, Sees 


Increased Farm Income for 1934 


“7 

OR the next four months farm 
income promises to outstrip indus- 
trial payrolls . . .”, said Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace recently whil 
inspecting Iowa corn crops. 


Iowa this year, as always, is the 
heart of the farming section and 
will have a greatly increased farm 
income. Brookmire estimates 38 
million dollars. Last year’s total 
was 324 million. 


Hog prices that have tripled in 
three months, corn prices that have 
jumped to 70 cents a bushel, gains 
in prices of grains, butter, eggs, 
poultry, milk, cattle and sheep have 
contributed to the increase in in- 
come. 


Iowa this fall and winter is 2 
favored sales area. Your advertis- 
ing message will most effectively 
reach this productive market 
through a major schedule in THE 
DES MOINES REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE—quarter million circv- 
lation. 


Des Moines 
Register and 
Tribune 


Quarter Million 
Circulation 
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This Week 


“A HUNGRY man might still 
stop to inquire whether his 
bread is Of grain or of chaff.” 
Therein lies the answer—in the 
opinion of Albert E. Haase and 
I. W. Digges—to the argument that 
censorship of advertising by the 
owner of the advertising medium 
would impose upon him an undue 
burden. Advertising, the two au- 
thors remind us, “is the daily bread 
of the newspaper and the maga- 
zine.” Messrs. Haase and Digges, 
having studied for months the deep 
and devious problem of cleansing 
advertising, advance the argument 
that the most effective expedient is 
to delegate the scrubbing to the 
medium owner. Do we need new 
law? Not at all; for, as they 
demonstrate in the leading article 
in this week’s issue, adequate leg- 
islation already exists in the com- 
prehensive language of the Print- 
ers’ INK Model Statute. 
* * * 

We re-examine the consumer— 
and this despite the fact that fre- 
quent mauling will wear him out 
some time. Through the eyes of 
Albert D. Lasker, who explains 
why freedom of advertising means 
a free press, we look at the con- 
sumer as a voter. But not a voter 
in politics, 
chandise. What influences affect— 
or ought to affect—his buying 
franchise? Mr. Lasker poses deep 
and pertinent questions, among 
them this: is the emotional appeal 
a legitimate weapon in salesman- 
ship? Mr. Lasker answers. He 
poses, and answers, other thought- 
provoking inquiries. He offers a 
basis, sound and well-considered, 
for an advertiser’s philosophy. 

eo 2 

Horse racing, we've been told, 
owes its continued success to men’s 
inab -_ to agree. From divergence 


Rather a voter in mer- . 


of opinion, may business benefit. 
In Printers’ INK recently, two 
men looked at the future and found 
it not all black. They were Harry 
Tipper and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 

Now comes George H. Corey, who 
isn’t hopeless either, but who dis- 
agrees with them both. Mr. Corey’s 
dissenting opinion runs under the 
title: “Liberty—or Do We Eat?” 

* * * 

Similarly, about chain stores. In 
Printers’ INK for September 13, 
F. H. Neisser laid down the pre- 
mise that trade is swinging to the 
independents. This week Godfrey 
M. Lebhar, editor of Chain Store 
Age, disagrees statistically with 
Mr. Neisser’s premise and says, 
flatly, that the chains are grow- 
ing stronger. 

cs 

Well, anyway, there’s still busi- 
ness to be done; and in the realm 
of the imminently practical. John 
W. Hubbell describes dealer helps 
that really help. Mr. Hubbell 
knows whereof he speaks. He is 
promotional sales manager of the 
Simmons Company; and, among 
retail merchants, Simmons’ dealer 
help material is highly esteemed 
and effectively used. 

** * 

And there are houses to be 
built. An ear cocked for the ac- 
tual ringing of the hammers, Print- 
ers’ INK scans the preparations. 
The banks are fishing for Housing 
Program loans—dignifiedly fishing, 
but fishing. Many of them are 
using newspaper space. And, the 
better to tell the people how to 
borrow to build, the Housing Ad- 
ministration plans to use Sims. 

* * * 


The consumer is in eiiad toa 
this time, by a lady’s hand. Under 
the title, “An Argument for Com- 
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sumer Goods Standards,” Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of’ the division of 
textiles and clothing in the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, tells why and 
wherein. The lady argues not with- 
out logic. 
Ss 

Why do dealers refuse to buy 
direct-mail literature? Edward J. 
Hegarty, of Westinghouse, who 
has been on the dealer help firing 
line, concludes that one reason is 
that. much of the material is inac- 
curately aimed. It shoots from too 
far away. 

é'-6'*# 

Who owns a trade-mark? The 
answer seems easy. But Paul 
Struven, of the Trade Mark Ser- 
vice Company, explains why and 
how trade-mark ownership ought 
to be underwritten by State regis- 
tration. 

* * * 

The American Laundry Ma- 
chine Company urges laundries to 
advertise to offset falling volume 


INK Sept. 27, 1934 
* * * National Carbon discovers 
that human-interest copy pulls best, 
even when aimed at engineers 
* * * Baby Bear Products Corp. 
offers outlets advertising on the 
basis of: no results, no charge 
* * * Valspar brings out a seli- 
stirring can. * * * Broadcasters 
move nearer to an audit rating bu- 
reau. * * * Program for Direct- 
Mail Convention is completed. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster peers at: 
glorifying the salesman; a survey 
of the relation between the sales 
and advertising departments; an 
unusual advertisement by an oil 
company ; the pulling- -power of the 
service station's signs “Ladies” and 
“Gentlemen,” and a number of 
other erudite matters. And this 
week’s editorials practically ex- 
haust the subjects of : cleansing ad- 
vertising with the P. L Model 
Statute; a rest for General John- 
son; a co-operative task for all in- 
dustry; and the genealogy of post 
offices. 
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REDOMINATING in the Providence area are four 
— major industrial groups . . . jewelry, textiles, metal 
trades and rubber. Radically diversified, the big four 
give stability of employment and income to nearly 
779% of the industrial wage earners in this territory. 





A further classification of these four major groups 


00..... 73 proves even greater diversification of employment and 
hip... ..76 lists thirteen leading industries. Making up these 
industries are many manufacturing plants with world- 
a wide distribution . . . several the largest of their kind 
Pee in America. 
: ae ere 88 
Providence is not dependent upon the success of any 
lied... .93 one predominating industry for the livelihood of her 
a* people. 
one eees 98 CHARLES&H. EDDY Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 
ugust. . 104 R. J. BIDWELL Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 








i Providence Journal « Bulletin 
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in Milwaukee / 


\EVEN accounts, all from different agencies, 
have recently scheduled test campaigns in 
The Milwaukee Journal—because Milwaukee 
offers unequaled advantages as a test market. 





Big enough for a thorough test, Milwaukee 


also possesses many characteristics of smaller 
markets. It is compact—above average in 
buying power—98% literate—83% native 
born white. Almost 90% live in one and two- 
family dwellings. More than 60% own homes. 


With these advantages, The Journal offers 
thorough one-paper coverage of the market 
—plus the “Consumer Analysis”, the first 
and most complete survey of its kind and a 
valuable guide book to consumer acceptance. 
Before you test in Milwaukee, you know 
the buying history of the community for a 
decade regarding similar or related products. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


IRS T BY MERIT 











How Media Owners Can 
Curb False Advertising 





No new law—as provided by the Tugwell Bill, for instance—is 
needed to force the dishonest, boorish and questionable advertiser 
to desist from his evil ways; the Printers’ Ink Model Statute, it 
seems from this article, has a hitherto unused feature which, with 
the co-operation of the publisher and broadcaster, can do the work. 

Mr. Haase, as consultant to the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and Mr. Digges, as a member of the New York Bar and legal 
counsel for the same association, have been in the thick of the 
fight and have devoted much heavy thought to the problem of how 
advertising—keeping the trouble all in the family—shall rehabilitate 
itself in estimation of consumer. After all their delvings 
and experiences they have concluded that the owner of the adver- 
tising medium is the one through whom this essential thing can be 
done—and that he can do it through the workings of the Printers’ 
In«K Statute. 

Is this shoving too much burden and responsibility onto the 
lisher, the broadcaster, the direct-mail producer and the outdoor 
plant owner? We wonder. Anyway, here are the conclusions 
of Messrs. Haase and Digges. Printers’ Ink submits them for 
consideration. 








By Albert E. Haase and I. W. Digges 


— is no denying the 
fact that as the days pass 
there is a growing interest in, 
and serious discussion of, the 
censorship of advertising to 
eliminate the false, the unfair 
or the misleading. 

This problem has bobbed 
up at periodic intervals to per- 
plex those in advertising as 
well as those in the field of 
general business. Today, more 
than ever, it is uppermost in 
the minds of everyone en- 
gaged in the advertising process, 
because of the threat of censorship 
from the outside. Realizing the 
dangers of a censorship superim- 
posed on the business by strangers, 
those in the business are asking 
themselves who, in the business, 
should undertake the serious task 


* 


of censorship, and how it should 
be accomplished. 

It is axiomatic that the eradica- 
tion of that which is objectionable 
in advertising is properly the duty 
of those in the business rather than 
the duty of someone else. Who, 
for example, is more competent to 
pass upon the claims of those in 
his industry than the manufacturer 
of a competitive product? In these 
times, competitive advertising is as 
closely scrutinized as the products 
themselves. It would therefore 
seem logical that the purifying 
process should start with the in- 
dividual advertiser within his own 
industry. Can he do it? 

In a number of industries in- 
dividual advertisers have attempted 
to fight their own battles for hon- 
est advertising just as they have 
fought for honesty in other phases 
of merchandising. That so little 
progress has been made is in no- 
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Radio Programs 


Created and Directed by 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


Fall, 1934 





Stations Programs Sponsor 


SUNDAY 
KYW Uncle Bob Reads Orange-Crush 
the Comics Company 
NBC Blue Network Roses and Drums Union Central Li 
Insurance Co. 
NBC Blue Network Joe Penner, Standard Brands 
Ozzie Nelson and Begins Oct. 7 
Orchestra (Fleischmann’s ¥ 
for Bread) 
NBC Red Network Jimmy Durante Standard Brands 
(Eddie Cantor Incorporated 
returns Oct. 7) (Chase & Sanb 
Rubinoff and Orchestra Coffee) 
9:00- 9:30 Columbia Network Alexander Woollcott Cream of Wheat 
poration, Begins 
9:30- 9:45 NBC Blue Network Walter Winchell Andrew Jergens @. 6: 
(Jergens Lotion) ST 
11:30-11:45 NBC Pacific Coast Rebroadcast of above 
Network and Groups 


P. M. MONDAY 
3:00- 3:15 KOMO Langendorf Pictorial Langendorf Uni 
PST KGO Bakeries, Inc. 
KFI 
5:00- 5:15 Columbia Network Libby Adventure Hour Libby, McNeill é 
Libby 
— NBC Coast Network The Shell Show Shell Oil Comp 


9:30-10:00 WMAQ The Northerners 
CST 


P.M. TUESDAY 
NBC Coast Network Al Pearce and Gang Swift & Compan 
(Formay) _ 
KOMO Langendorf Pictorial | Langendorf Unit 
KGO Bakeries, Inc. 


KFI 
WEDNESDAY 
KOMO Langendorf Pictorial | Langendorf Uni 
KGO Bakeries, Inc. 
KFI 
Columbia Network Libby Adventure Hour Libby, McNeill 
Libby 


Ss given are 


way Bak 
Petroleur 
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Columbia Network 
Pacific Coast 
NBC Red Network 


Columbia Network 
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Football Dope 
Mary Pickford 


“The Adventures of 
Gracie.” Burns and 
Allen with Bobby 
Dolan’s Orchestra 


THURSDAY 
NBC Coast Network Al Pearce and Gang 


Columbia Network 
Pacific Coast 

CBS Midwestern 
Network 

Columbia Network 


NBC Red Network 


NBC Red Network 


KOMO 

KGO 

KFI 

Columbia Network 


Columbia Network 
Pacific Coast 

CBS Midwestern 
Network 

Columbia Network 


NBC Blue Network 


Langendorf Pictorial 


Football Dope 


Red Grange 

Football Reporter 
Eddie Dooley— 

Shell F cotball Reporter 
Rudy Vallee and 
Guest Stars 


Paul Whiteman’s 
Music Hall 


FRIDAY 


Langendorf Pictorial 


Libby Adventure Hour 
Football Dope 


we Mer e 

ootball Reporter 
Eddie Dooley — 

Shell Football Reporter 
Phil Harris and 
Orchestra and 

Leah Ray 


SATURDAY 


Columbia Network 
Pacific Coast 

CBS Midwestern 
Network 

Columbia Network 


NBC Red Network 
NBC Red Network 
NBC Pacific Coast 


Network 


Football Dope 


Red Grange 

Football Re 

Eddie Dooley— 

Shell F cothall Reporter 
Floyd Gibbons 


Sigmund Rom 
De Wm. Lyon 
Floyd Gibbons 
(Re dcast) 


elps 


s given are Eastern Time unless otherwise specified 


Shell Oil Company 


Standard Brands Inc. 
(Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin) 

General Cigar 

Co., Inc. (White 
Owl Cigars) 


Swift & Company 
(Formay) 
Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc. 


Shell Oil Company 


Shell Petroleum 
ation 
Shell Eastern Petro- 
leum Products, Inc. 
— Brands 
ncorporated 
(Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for Health) 
Kraft-Phenix 


Cheese Corp. 


Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc. 


Libby, McNeill & 
Libby 
Shell Oil Company 


Shell Petroleum 
ation 

Shell Eastern Petro- 

leum Products, Inc. 

Northam Warren 
ation 


(Cutex Nail Products) 


Shell Oil Company 

Begins Oct. 1 

Shell Petroleum 
ation 

Shell Eastern Petro- 

leum Products, Inc. 

Johns-Manville 
ation 


Swift & Com: 
; eae’ 


ins 
joke -Manville 
Corporation 


Also Spot Programs and Announcements for 


Com: 3 
Libby 
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Printers’ INK photo 


Albert E. Haase 


wise the fault of these advertisers. 
The fact is that advertisers, acting 
alone, have no effective means of 
stopping the unfair claims of their 
competitors. Too many elements 
are involved, legal and otherwise, 
to hope for more than isolated in- 
stances of success. Advertisers 
must look to others engaged in the 
business of advertising, and find 
others who are not hindered by the 
same considerations which estop 
the advertiser. 

The man who most nearly meets 
the requirements of the situation 
is the owner of the advertising 
medium. This is especially true 
because the medium owner is in a 
position legally to refuse to print 
or post or broadcast an advertise- 
ment. He is the neck of the ad- 
vertising bottle through which ad- 
vertisements are poured out to the 
public. He would appear to be the 
logical man to act as the censor of 
advertising. Can he do it? If so, 
how? 

Is new law necessary? Emphati- 
cally, no. The job can be done 
otherwise. Remedies already avail- 
able, such as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Pure Food 
and Drugs laws, the mail fraud 
statutes, and last but not least, the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, have 
too often been overlooked, as 
crusaders have advanced new 
methods and new theories for re- 
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making and re-vamping the statu- 
tory structure. 

Among existing laws bearing 
upon advertising, the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute, now the law of 
twenty-five States, has great pos- 
sibilities. That statute was evolved 
from the creative thought of John 
Irving Romer, late editor of 
Printers’ INK, and Harry D 
Nims, of the New York Bar, the 
recognized authority on the law oi 
unfair competition. For its clarity, 
brevity, cogency, and comprehen- 
sive nature, it deserves unstinted 
praise. It has been known to the 
advertising world since 1911 but 
has not been fully or effectively 
used. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out to medium 
owners how it can be used more 
effectively. 

Let us look at the statute itself 
As enacted into law, in New York 
State, for example, it reads as 
follows: 


Any person, firm, corporation or 
association who, with intent to sell 
or in any wise dispose of merchan- 
dise, securities, service, or anything 
offered by such person, firm, corpo- 
ration or association, directly or in- 
directly, to the public for sale or 
distribution, or with intent to in 
crease the consumption thereof, or 
to induce the public in any manner 

(Continued on page Ior) 





Painters’ INK photo 
I. W. Digges 
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THEY CAN AFFORD 


MORE THINGS 


The more than 300,000 families that prefer The Sun in their choice of 
a newspaper are people who can afford a standard of living above a 
mere hand-to-mouth existence. Their means enables them to enjoy 
a greater variety of merchandise and a better quality of the necessities 
of life. People who buy cars, refrigerators, washing machines are the 
best customers for good wearing apparel, food, toilet articles and other 
necessities, regardless of price. To sell at a profit in New York be sure 
that your messages are in The Sun, the newspaper that does the best 
day-after-day selling job for the department stores. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 





“Farm” Relief to Miners 


THE WESTERN FARM LIFE 
Denver, CoLo. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We were particularly interested 
in your editorial, “Drought Poli- 
tics,” in the September 13 issue of 
PrInTERS’ INK. 

We are sure that Mr. Miller has 
hit the nail squarely on the head 
when he says that “many farmers 
would not have known about the 
drought had it not been given so 
much publicity.” He, of course, 
was referring to farmers in his 
own State. We could make the 
same statement regarding our 
territory. 

But to get back to “Drought 
Politics”: It is very evident that 


much money is going to be dis- 
tributed in counties that have been 
designated as drought counties that, 
had it 
drought publicity, 


not been for all of this 
would never 
have received a passing thought. 
In this connection a rather amus- 
ing situation has arisen in Colo- 
rado. It so happens that this State 
has the distinction of having one 
county which, according to the 


+ 


1930 U. S. Census, has not a single 
farm within its borders. This is 
a small mining county perched high 
up in the San Juan mountains, 
where the slopes are so steep that 
not even an Alpine farm could be 
hung on one of the crags—and yet 
so strange is the method of figur- 
ing Farm Relief that $15,800 has 
been allowed to this county. Who 
is going to receive this money? Far 
be it from us to ask this question 
All we know is that it is designated 
for Farm Relief. 

We are pleased to inclose a port- 
folio of photographs depicting 
farm scenes on both irrigated and 
non-irrigated farms in northern 
Colorado. These pictures were 
taken by George C. Wheeler, man- 
aging editor of The Western Farm 
Life, and the writer on July 31, 
and should indicate, to some de- 
gree at least, that our farmers are 
far from being drought stricken, 
as one would be led to believe. 

Just couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to put in “my nickel’s worth” 
regarding “Drought Politics.” 

H. C. Harpison, 
Advertising Manager. 


—_ 


A Political Maneuver 


Brown E.ectric COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in 
the article that you published in 
Printers’ INK of September 13, 
1934, in which you quoted Ralph 
Miller of the Oklahoma Farmer 
and Stockman, with reference to 
the alleged drought that we had in 
this territory. 

Mr. Miller is quite right in his 
major premise that the publicity 
given this drought was more of a 
political maneuver than anything 
else. 

There is no question but what 
the dry. weather shortened up 
several of our major crops. How- 
ever, the price advance in all farm 


products has somewhat off-set this 
shortage. 

We sell gas engine washing ma- 
chines and battery sets to dealers 
who in turn only have one market 
for these items and that market is 
the farmer. Our business in both 
of these lines is far better this year 
than it has been any year since 
1930, which indicates that-there is 
a good circulation of money in the 
rural districts. 

While there are always a certain 
number of people in every terri- 
tory depending on charity, this 
country out here needs less of it 
right now than it has needed any 
time since the beginning of the de- 


pression. 
H. A. BARNARD, 
Manager. 
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Unwitting 


GUINEA 











Wes T consumer surveys bog down because the surv : 


invariably gild the lily of truth with the plating of d 
People answer as they wish things might be rather than as thei 
Since all sorts of people suffer some such delusion of grandeur, 
space buyers instinctively shade the surveys they make themsqpd 
They automatically add a minus sign to the human eq 


Otherwise honest women exaggerated 
the price they paid for stockings... 
bringing confusion and scepticism in- 
to a manufacturer’s recent survey. 

Hosiery makers knew from their 
sales sheets that this reported average 
price was too high. So they found it 
hard to fully credit a thoroughly 
exhaustive and impartial study. 

Two studies, in recent years, rank 
99 44-100 pure in everyone’s mind. 
They were both Cosmopolitan jobs. 
One was the “House Next Door”, 
the other, “The Fourth Dimension”. 





|| OUTGO’s the yardstick ; not income } 


Both, essentially, were studies in 
Temperament. They showed Outgo 
rather than Income to be the only ac- 
curate yardstick of reader value. 


Novel, yet believable, they took 
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Albert isn’t Mrs. Arthur I 





b are Cosmopolitan subscribers ; 
10% of Cosmopolitan’s circula- 
in Denver. The other 926 are 
t names in the credit file. 
Albert Brown was a Cosmopol- 
subscriber-——and Mrs. Arthur 
, the next name, was not. To- 
they were paired off, to make 
he 1852 unwitting guinea pigs. 
ing in the credit office, an in- 
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score— far outnumbering other local 
names or private labels. Here are 
actual, not fanciful, prices for hosiery 
—and the brands bought and paid for. 
And here—since we are only human 
—is evidence after the fact that there 
is a temperamental difference between 
Cosmopolitan readers and all others. 





|| Nothing to see but a tail light |} 
We think this is true because for 
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Why Freedom of Advertising 
Means Free Press 





Follow the prescription of certain hss oveen pn bureaucrats and 
enslave advertising, and what would become of that great American 
institution, the free press? Mr. Lasker boldly handled the subject 
on Tuesday of this week at the Boston Conference on Distribution, 
and his remarks are worthy of some careful thought. And, speaking 
of freedom, does advertising deserve to be free? Mr. Lasker, in sup- 
porting the affirmative, gives chapter and verse. A timely document, 
-hearted in these trying days. 


calculated to strengthen the we 








By Albert D. Lasker 


Chairman of Board, Lord & Thomas 


N a sense, the consumer has ever 

been a voter on the article he 
wanted to buy just as he is a voter 
on candidates for public office. 

[f we accept the proposals of 
the anti-advertising “reformers,” 
we might as well accept the thesis 
that there has to be a Bureau of 
Standards to save the voter from 
himself by guiding him as to the 
merits of all the various candi- 
dates for political office. 

If the Bureaus in Washington 
and their allies, both governmental 
and privately organized through- 
out the country, should perchance 
capture the consumers’ vote with 
their standards and gradings, then 
the private competitive system, at 
least so far as trade-marked ar- 
ticles go, will have been, by and 
large, made impossible. Therefore, 
even if not controlled or stifled by 
legislation, advertising, as we know 
it will for the most part have 
ceased to exist. Why? 

Because the logical result of the 
standardization in manufacture and 
claims thus brought about, to my 
mind, must be ultimately regimen- 
tation of the producer and regi- 
mentation of the consumer, This 
regimentation would come about, 
normally, because in its final work- 
ing out it would be almost impos- 
sible for the advertiser to make 
the slightest emotional appeal. Dry 
standards would govern. Advertis- 
ing could be no more than am in- 
- or like a classified telephone 
00K, 


Thus, again, we are confronted 
by the question: Which philosophy 
shall we adopt? 

The two philosophies, so far as 
concerns advertising, come to the 
parting of the ways when we seek 
the answers to these questions : 

1. Is the “emotional appeal” a 
legitimate weapon in salesmanship 
(and of social value) or is a bare 
index of facts a better, safer guide 
for consumers? 

2. Is the increased consumption 
of advertised articles desirable or 
harmful? Or is the so-called in- 
crease in consumption merely a 
diversion of consumption otherwise 
directed elsewhere? 

3. Does advertising reduce sell- 
ing costs; hence of ultimate bene- 
fit to the consumer? Or is it pri- 
marily a means of befuddling the 
consumer so that he readily pays 
an excessive price? 

What I mean by the emotional 
appeal is not the method of invent- 
ing the drama of fiction, but of 
dramatizing a fact, of putting in 
picture, or simile, enticingly and 
dramatically, what otherwise would 
be a dry, dreary, drab index. 

Advertising is salesmanship in 
print. Certainly we would not ask 
of the spoken salesman that he 
confine himself merely to the dry 
representation of specifications and 
statistics, which in the end, tech- 
nically neither he nor the con- 
sumer might understand. 

Neither would we ask the poli- 
tician in seeking the public ear, 


















































































to omit the emotional appeal. Ex- 
cellent men have failed to win or 
to continue to hold public office 
because they syllogized instead of 
appealing to the emotions. It was 
their loss; and ours, as voters. 

I, for one, believe that adver- 
tising, by appealing to human emo- 
tions, has largely increased the 
total desire of the American peo- 
ple for myriad products, and thus 
has increased the will to work that 
desire might be satisfied. Even 
those outstanding inventions— 
motor car and radio—to my mind 
would never have achieved their 
great volume without advertising. 
Certainly none of us but will agree 
that Henry Ford is one of the out- 
standing geniuses under the modern 
industrial system. Yet he has felt 
it necessary to advertise, to stim- 
ulate the sales of his car. 

One of our American traits, 
which is particularly attributable 
to advertising’s influence in keep- 
ing the better things of life be- 
fore us, is our desire to get ahead. 

e are enormously curious 
about the ways other people live, 
particularly if they belong to our 
own, or a higher income level, and 
ordinarily we do not find out how 
other people live so that we may 
live differently, but so that we 
may live in exactly the same way. 

In countries where the stand- 
ards of living do not change, con- 
sumers let their habits dictate their 
purchases. 

How different is America! 
Largely through advertising we 
have created desire. This desire 
has translated itself into increased 
employment, based, mind you, on 
the common man’s stimulated de- 
sire for higher standards of living. 
* * * 


Now as to the price question. 

True there are and have been 
some advertised articles that have 
been sold at excessive profit. 

But these usually have been near 
luxury articles comparatively short 
lived—lilies of the field. In gen- 
eral, competition has been a salu- 
tary corrective. Competing articles 
—advertised or unadvertised—in 
due time always displaced the 
profiteer and exploiter. 
I maintain such overpriced ad- 
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Albert D. Lasker 


vertised articles are insignificant 
in number, compared to the whole. 

The great body of advertised 
articles, under wise management, 
without thought of altruism, have 
reduced selling price or improved 
quality or both, as public accep- 
tance has increased volume. 

During the war the Germans 
had great difficulty in getting ample 
cotton and were driven to substi- 
tutes. Among these was a very 
efficient substitute made of pulp 
wood which was used for surgical 
dressings. 

When we entered the war our 
Government subsidized the build- 
ing of large plants for the making 
of this surgical substitute dress- 


ing. 

With the war ended the output 
of these plants was no longer 
needed. An ingenious, venture- 
some manufacturer, with one such 
plant on his hands, perfected his 
product for use by women. In- 
stinctively an advertiser, he coined 
a good name—Kotex. 

It took vision, capital, and cour- 
age to educate the women nation- 
wide on the great benefits to be 
derived from this new sanitary 
hygienic absorbent and to give 
them a knowledge on this impor- 
tant subject which millions here- 
tofore had been lacking. 

Large capital expenditures had to 
be made, large sums spent in 
spoken and printed salesmanship. 
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The product first appeared at 
65 cents. In time, through the edu- 
cation given to women by adver- 
tising (not by indexing the ad- 
vantage of Kotex but by emotional 
appeals) the volume grew so that 
today Kotex is vended at 20 cents, 
list price. 

Furthermore, since the prod- 
uct has been constantly improved 
through scientific experiment, a 
much better article is offered the 
public at less than one-third the 
original price. 

The manufacturer knew that if 
he retained too much profit to 
himself, two things would happen: 
1. His volume could not grow. 
2. He would be holding up an 
umbrella under which others could 
take a big share of the market 
from him at a lower price. 

Some forty years ago there was 
no such thing as a soup in cans. 
Today, largely through the pub- 
lic’s education, via advertising, the 
total consumption of soup in cans 
runs into billions. It has been jest- 
ingly said the American house- 
wife keeps house with a can 
opener, but she has thus been 
freed for opportunity for leisure 
to use as she will. 

I have been connected for twenty 
years with one of the largest sell- 
ing brands of toothpaste. We 
started our advertising about the 
time America entered the World 
War. There was very little tooth- 
paste advertising then. If I re- 
member correctly, in the Expedi- 
tionary Army only one in four 
had ever used a toothbrush. 

We projected the use of tooth- 
paste through the expenditure of 
millions of dollars in advertising 
and kept proclaiming to the Amer- 
ican public, “Clean your teeth 
twice a day—see your dentist twice 
a year.” The use of the toothbrush 
in the United States increased 

within a few years manifold. Oral 
is giene made overwhelming strides 
.. . competitors in turn increased 
their advertising, all directed at 
making America oral hygiene con- 
scious, 

* * * 

All the bureaucratic education 
which might come out of Wash- 
ington, at the taxpayers’ expense, 
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through the dry routine methods 
there employed could not have 
brought America to near the rec- 
ognition of the importance of oral 
hygiene to human life, human 
health, and human happiness as 
a result of health, as the advertis- 
ing toothpaste manufacturers ac- 
complished. 

As to the price: at all times 
the consumer has had his choice 
of toothpastes, at all prices. He 
could buy the unadvertised as well 
as the advertised brand. In fact 
every chain store he enters at- 
tempts to induce him to buy its 
unadvertised brand at lower cost. 

Advertising has become the 
orange farmers’ new hired man. 
By stimulating sales it enabled 
them to change red ink into profits. 
It resulted in a normal prosperity 
in California that has few parallels. 
The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, which markets and adver- 
tises Sunkist oranges, is a co- 
operative, composed entirely of 
farmers who merchandise their 
own wares. Ask any of them as to 
the vital part advertising has 
played in the prosperity of them- 
selves and their families—what it 
has done through increasing de- 
mand for their product to enable 
them to become greater consumers 
of the products of others. 

An epic might be written on the 
added wealth that was brought to 
Southern California not only an- 
nually, but in the values of its 
lands, through the acceptance by 
the consuming public of the repre- 
sentations of Sunkist advertising. 

* * * 


I maintain that advertising has 
stimulated production by stimu- 
lating consumption. I maintain it 
has done it on so vast a scale as 
to bring about a higher standard 
of living among the American 
people than would have possibly 
existed without advertising under 
any system. 

Witness: that in those countries 
where the standards of living are 
highest the proportion of advertis- 
ing is greatest. It is important to 
note that as the standard of living 
goes down the standard of adver- 
tising goes down. This is universal. 
Perhaps you will answer that I put 
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the cart before the horse. Then at 
least, you will concede that adver- 
tising is in fact a cause and not 
merely the result of these better 
standards of living. 

Advertising is at its lowest in 
India and China. It is at its high- 
est in the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Now let us view our subject 
from one of its broadest aspects: 

Surely no country in the world 
can boast of a press, both local 
and national, such as we have in 
America. The type of American 
newspaper and magazine that we 
know is-a free press. Through the 
multiplicity of advertising the 
press in our generation has be- 
come increasingly independent. 
For, as advertisers multiply each 
individual advertiser counts for 
less and less. No advertiser today 
can influence the editor’s funda- 
mental policies. Any editor who 
might be thus influenced has a 
publication without influence. 

No more vicious calumny has 
ever been put forth than the sus- 
picion that the press, in any major 
or important way can be influenced 
editorially by its advertising pa- 
trons. 

In my own experience I person- 
ally have rarely asked a publisher 
for favor editorially because I felt 
the publisher would automatically 
conclude that I was trying to bring 
the pressure of my advertising 
patronage on him, and this he 
would resent and proceed to show 
his independence. 


+ 


Howard Law with Thermoid 
Howard Law has disposed of the ad- 
vertising business conducted in Phila- 
delphia under the name of Howard Law 
& Cementy and has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Company, Trenton, 
eee 


Has Silversmiths Guild 

Badger & Browning, Inc., Boston, has 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America, association of silversmiths. 
: eee 


Gets Munson Steamship Account 

The Munson Steamship Lines, New 
York, have appointed the New York 
office of Lord R Thomas to handle their 
advertising. 
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Hear ye! End free advertising 
and you will largely end a free 
press such as we have known. 
Here, again, the two philosophies 
come to clash. You and I must 
choose, 

I, for one, feel that if we keep 
adding responsibilities and author- 
ity to bureaucracy, from the very 
nature of bureaucracy, no matter 
how honest or high minded, we 
finally place the dead hand of 
government on private initiative. 

I can see no new. place for ad- 
vertising in distribution. Either in 
general principles, it must hold its 
old place changed under changing 
conditions, with abuses corrected, 
or its place will be nowhere. 

That vital basic factor of all 
advertising, the free will response 
on the part of those addressed, 
cannot live under the limitations 
of regimentation. The freedom of 
advertising must live in order 
that we may have the freedom of 
the consumer—and, yes, perchance, 
if I am right, the very freedom 
of the press and of the air. 

I, for one, am in no wise dis- 
couraged. I am glad the conflict- 
ing views of the two philosophies 
are now being brought boldly into 
the open. The debate may be long, 
the decision delayed. If our de- 
bate on all the subjects which are 
pressing us—advertising included 
—is democratically continued, it is 
my conviction, that there will 
emerge a better, a stronger, a 
sounder America—undaunted, im- 
perishable ! 


+ 


Kurtz Made Space Buyer 


Gaylord P. Kurtz, who has been with 
The Powers-House Company, Cleveland, 
for eleven years, the last seven as 
account executive, has been appointed 


space buyer. 
ee 


Caryl Spiller in Agency Field 

Caryl Spiller, formerly with the Better 
Business Sem of Louisville, Ky. has 
become a partner in the Davis Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, with John 
Erle Davis. Sarg 


Hoyt Adds Stanton 

Richard Stanton has joined the New 
York office of the Charles W.. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., New York, as account 
executive. He has been elected a vice 
president. 
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GOOD CROPS p/us DOUBLED PRICES 


boost farm production values 


$56,000,000 


in Indiana! peaucn; , 
4h 
Me, 
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@ Drought in the Indianapolis‘Radius? Already farmers have for- 
gotten its slight damage. And why shouldn't they—with prices 
soaring to new heights. 


According to reports of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
this is the biggest farm year in this territory since 1930. The in- 
crease in crop production value is estimated at more than nk 
And that means that sales potentialities in Indiana, and especially 
the Indianapolis Radius, are best for you NOW. 


Fortunately, this market CAN be sold thoroughly and econom- 
ically with one newspaper, The News, now in its 39th year of 
advertising leadership. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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market. For today—all economists are 
practically agreed upon this point — 
men and women like the Mortons, in 
their 30’s and 40's, earn the bulk of 
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MORE, than 35 per cent of Worcester’s 
homes are classed as ‘Very Spacious” ( less 
than % person per room) in a U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce survey made early 


in 1934. 


Of Worcester’s 64,140 occupied dwelling units, the survey shows 


Very Spacious (less than 1/2 person per room)......... 22,769 
Spacious (from 1 to 34 person per room)........... 16,509 
Adequate (from % to | person per room)........... 15,811 
Crowded (from | to 2 persons per room)............ 8,546 
Overcrowded (from 2 to 3 persons per room)........ 311 
Greatly Overcrowded (3 persons or over per room).... 27 
Persons per_room not reported. .......6....-.00005 167 


WORCESTER’S many thousands of “spacious” and “very 
spacious” homes are another indication of Worcester’s desire (and 
financial ability) to own the luxuries as well as the necessities of life. 
In this city of spacious homes the Telegram-Gazette is read six days 
every week in more than 85 per cent of all homes which every day 
receive a Worcester daily paper. 


The rich and responsive Worcester Market, con- 
centrating within an average 18 mile radius a 
population of 433,287, is adequately cultivated 
through these newspapers ALONE. 





grt 





Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Dealer Helps That Help 


Simmons Follows Wise Plan of Building Them Entirely from 
Retail Point of View 


By John W. Hubbell 


Promotional Sales Manager, The Simmons Company 


ATURALLY I was flattered to 

note in a recent Printers’ INK 
article, in which various depart- 
ment store executives told what 
they think is the matter with man- 
ufacturers’ dealer helps, that one 
of the executives mentioned the 
Simmons Company as one whose 
dealer help material was especially 
constructive. 

I believe the best answer to 
Printers’ INK’s follow-up request 
that I outline our work with deal- 
ers is to state generally our philos- 
ophy of dealer help promotion and 
then to describe one specific pro- 
motion with which we have been 
highly successful. 

The most likely fault that man- 
ufacturers may make in devising 
helps for department stores, in my 
opinion, is to build their helps from 
their own instead of from the re- 
tail point of view. In the progress 
of an article from the factory into 
the hands of the ultimate pur- 
chaser, there are really two major 
selling operations involved—first, 
the sale of the goods by the maker 
to his outlet and, second, the sale 
of the goods by the outlet to the 
ultimate buyer. 

The successful manufacturer be- 
comes a specialist in his type of 
selling. The successful department 
store, on the other hand, is nat- 
urally a specialist in its own sell- 
ing sphere. 

If these two types of selling 
were identical and involved the 
same technique, dealer help mate- 
rial devised from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view would fill the 
bill; but these two types of selling 
are ‘not the same. We might char- 
acterize them by war terms and 
say that they represent the front 
line (retailers?) and back line 
(manufacturers’) sales trenches. 

The selling technique of large 
department stores especially is a 
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highly developed one. Dealer helps 
devised for their use must fit in 
with the strategy and the sharp 
staccato of their machine gun fire 
in their front line attack. 

Smaller retailers may not make 
the demands that large department 
stores do in the quality and effec- 
tiveness of the helps from the 
manufacturers that they will use. 
For in the case of the smaller re- 
tailers they are inclined to accept 
the manufacturer’s say-so and fig- 
ure that the manufacturer, know- 
ing how to make a product, also 
knows how to sell it best. Higher 
grade outlets, however, will often 
be doubting Thomases, And yet 
if a company produces helps that 
the higher grade outlets will use, 
it can rest assured that its smaller 
outlets are using material that has 
passed a test and will redound to 
the advertiser’s own advantage. 


Failure Should Be Cue 


to Find Reason 


Instead of complaining that the 
department stores will not use their 
material, manufacturers should 
take their failure as a cue to find 
out why. Department stores may 
be hard-boiled, but common sense 
dictates that they are not so hard- 
boiled that they are going to re- 
fuse ~~ ow will increase their 
sales, ey have thousands of 
items to sell and only so much 
window and floor space to work in 
—it’s the manufacturer’s job to 
find out his relative place in the 
department store scheme of things 
and to adapt himself to it. 

All of this boils down to the 
precept: to make y retail helps 
effective, give them toe retail sales 
punch, : 

How? There is oil real way. 
Have your retail help material pre- 
pared by people who are familiar 
with retail copy and the retail point 
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of view. Too often a national ad- 
vertising campaign is carefully 
planned and then, feeling that re- 
tailers should be supplied with mats 
for their own advertising, the ad- 
vertiser prepares a batch of mats 
and hopefully sends out proofs to 
retailers who are told that the 
manufacturer will gladly supply 
them with these mats if the retail 
outlets want to tie-up with the na- 
tional advertising. But the prepara- 
tion of these retail advertisements 
often occupies the tail end of the 
work on a new campaign and they 
are often devised only from a 
theoretical retail point of view. 

Now how much better it would 
be if, instead of preparing a large 
batch of proposed retail advertise- 
ments, the manufacturer would 
have only a few but be able to 
describe them to department stores 
and other outlets in this fashion: 
“Here are some tested advertise- 
ments. They have been used by 
such and such a store. They pro- 
duced so much business. This 
means so much profit to you.” 

One other general point I would 
like to make about dealer helps is 
that one basic good selling plan 
is worth more than all the fancy 
and elaborately devised dealer 
helps that a manufacturer can de- 
vise which are not backed up by 
any real selling idea. 

Where to stop in the preparation 
of dealer helps is often an impor- 
tant consideration. Devise dealer 
help suggestions to the point where 
the retail outlets can pick up and 
work them into shape for their 
own use if the basic idea appeals to 
them and you will not only be eco- 
nomical but you will often be do- 
ing department stores and other 
outlets a favor for many of them 
dislike to use the same displays 
and pieces that are being used by 
every other outlet. 

Many department stores have a 
certain distinction or atmosphere 
that they have taken years to build 
up and naturally they want any 
material they “se to fit in with this 
atmosphere. If your suggestions 
make a basjc appeal to them and 
show them’ that they can make a 
profit on your line, they will often 
want to take the idea suggested 
and adapt it to their use in their 
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Try Millionaire Sleep 
for 30 days at our risk! 
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Furniture and Rug floors open Wednesday | 
until 9 in A& S Half-Yearly Furniture Sale 














One of a series of five advertise- 

ments which helped sell 154 Beauty- 

rests in two weeks for Abraham & 
Straus 


own way. This applies to window 
displays, floor displays and sug- 
gested retail advertising. 

Perhaps the following outline of 
a promotion on Simmons Beauty- 
rest mattresses which we are cur- 
rently working on with department 
stores will make some of the points 
I have brought out clearer. 

This promotion centers around 
an idea: Simmons Beautyrest mat- 
tresses, priced at $39.50, are nat- 
urally thought of as a quality prod- 
uct and yet we wanted to convince 
department stores that a real mar- 
ket for this product existed among 
wage earners. Once we could 
demonstrate this fact to depart- 
ment stores we naturally would 
open a wide new market for them 
in their sale of Beautyrests, for 
in the United States there are 
19,355,380 wage earners as com- 
pared with 6,300,187 white collar 
workers and 2,860,178 in the 
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executive and professional class. 

It was up to us to prove our 
contention instead of making the 
statement to department stores and 
expecting them to act upon it, 
merely upon our say-so. We there- 
fore made a market survey which 
disclosed the fact that wage earn- 
ers buy 59 per cent of all Beauty- 
rests. We sent trained investigators 
into three typical cities, Danbury, 
Conn., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Sacramento, Calif. From leading 
furniture stores they secured the 
names of all persons who had 
bought Beautyrest mattresses this 
year. The investigator then went 
to the home of the purchaser. She 
took photographs of the home, 
listed his occupation and earning 
power. The results of the investiga- 
tion showed that out of the total 
Beautyrest buyers, 59 per cent 
were wage earners; 19 per cent 
were white collar workers and 17 
per cent were in executive and 
professional class. 


Had Something Definite 
to Sell 


Backed by this investigation we 
were able to go to department 
stores with something definite. We 
were able to tell them that there 
are three times as many wage earn- 
ers as white collar workers and 
six times as many wage earners 
as there are prospects in the ex- 
ecutive and professional class. We 
were able to ask them to compare 
these national figures with their 
local situation and then to inquire: 
“Are your salesmen giving enough 
customers a chance to buy this 
profitable item?” 

We were able to show them that 
typical purchasers were mechanics, 
policemen, bus drivers, printers, 
salesmen, office clerks and pro- 
prietors of small stores, some of 
whom were working on weekly 
wages as low as $15, and many of 
whom were earning under $30. We 
were able to show them actual 
photographs of people who con- 
stituted this market and also actual 
photographs of homes in which 
they lived. In other words we had 
figures to back our contention that 
a mass market awaited our prod- 
uct which was usually thought of 
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-— uality product—that there 
met millions of people even in the 
most moderate circumstances who 
feel that it pays to get the right 
kind of sleep. 

Having outlined the market it 
was now our job to point out to 
department stores how they could 
sell it. Here again we were ready 
to show them the advertising plan 
that would attract the mass pros- 
pect. 


An Advertising Approach 
Designed for the Market 


“Millionaire Sleep for Only 2% 
Cents a Night” was the dramatic 
advertising theme that we offered 
them for creating thousands of 
Beautyrest prospects. In other 
words this was an advertising ap- 
proach that brought the price fac- 
tor down to the level of the market 
we wanted to help them reach. By 
telling the prospect that a Beauty- 
rest is built to give the finest type 
of sleep for at least five years, 
we are able to show him that this 
amounts to only the cost of a news- 
paper a day. We have used this 
theme in our national advertising 
and we are also able to present the 
cogent argument that $12,000,000 
of advertising over a period of 
years has built up an acceptance 
for our product as a further back- 
ground to whatever promotion a 
department store will put behind it. 

We are also able to tell the 
stores that in the last six months 
of 1934, 31,250,000 pages of Sim- 
mons magazine advertising will go 
into American homes. 

Next we quoted to department 
stores the actual gross profit they 
could expect from our product. 
We pointed out that the gross 
profit on 100 Beautyrests is $1,850 
and that to get the same volume 
on other mattresses, the store 
would have to sell 295 other mat- 
tresses at $14.50 to equal that 
profit. We quoted actual figures on 
how a g store’s sales on mat- 
tresses should be divided. We 
asked them to check their sales 
against our figures and to note the 
increase in profit that would come 
to them if they accomplished the 
sales we outli 

In brief our dealer help in this 
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instance is an idea and the idea is 
backed by tested ways to achieve 
it and by actual figures on what 
profits the department store will 
get by following out the idea. This, 
it seems to meé, is the best kind of 
dealer help that any manufacturer 
can offer. 

For example in the month of 
August we co-operated with Abra- 
ham & Straus in Brooklyn in the 
promotion I have outlined. This 
department store ran five adver- 
tisements along the idea of “Mil- 
lionaire Sleep” with the result that 
154 Beautyrests were sold the first 
two weeks of the promotion while 
for the whole month of August 
sales on that product amounted to 
$10,981. 

If department stores can be ap- 
proached with an offer of a tested 
proposition that will result in sales 
like this, that indeed is dealer help. 
We do everything possible to work 
with the department stores in car- 
rying out such a promotion as this. 


+. 


Birmingham Papers Name Bradley 


With the appointment of George C. 
Biggers, advertising manager of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News and Age- 
Herald, as business manager of the 
Atlanta Journal, effective October 1, in 
complete charge of the advertising "and 
circulation department, Harry B. Brad- 
ley, assistant advertising manager of 
the News and A _ has been 
named to succeed Biggers with the 
title of a serertens pn —y 

Mr. Bradley has appointed Henry P. 
Johnston, publisher of the Huntsville, 

la., Times, as local advertising man- 
ager and Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., a 
present member of the atveang staff, 
as_ national ~~ | manager 

Mr. Biggers went from the Atlanta 
Constitution to the Birmingham News 
as national advertising manager in 1923. 
He was made advertising manager 
in 1925. 


Flood Elected A.N.A. Director 


Robert J. Flood, of the Gulf Refinin 
Company, has been elected a director o 
the Association of National Advertisers. 
Mr. Flood is also a director of the 
Traffic Audit Bureau, ane unit of 
the outdoor industry, and so. chair- 
man of the petroleum advertisers com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 

7 - * 


Hossick with Dodge Brothers 


Fenn Hossick, for several years in the 
advertising department of the General 
Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich., 
_ joined the truck division of Dodge 
ers, Detroit. 
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We worked with Abraham & 
Straus, for example, addressing 
their sales staff, giving them a 
background for the sale of our 
product. We made suggestions that 
the promotion be featured by an- 
nouncements in the store’s eleva- 
tors, that it be featured on easels 
throughout the store, that tags be 
attached to the mattresses on dis- 
play so that the tag could tell the 
story in case the salesman was 
not at hand at the moment to tell 
the customer. 

We also allow department stores 
an advertising allowance of 3 per 
cent on purchases provided the al- 
lowance is spent only on our na- 
tionally advertised article. 

We believe that the sale of mat- 
tresses does not depend on the 
buying power of the public so 
much as it does on the selling 
power of the store and we in every 
way are willing to co-operate and 
help in developing that selling 
power with them. 


— 


Continues Football Broadcasts 


Continuing its spenageehlp of broad 
casts on the Paci Coast of football 
games for the ninth consecutive year, the 
oo wg | Oil Company sstarted its 
schedule ember 22. Associated will 
spend S128 00 on these broadcasts this 
ear, of which 75,000 goes to the 
‘acific Coast conference members and 
to major independent schools for the 
exclusive broadcast rights and $50,00 
of which represents outlay for station 
and network facilities. These broadcasts, 
according to Harold R. Deal, sales pro 
motion and advertising manager of the 
company, follow the request of 355,000 
football fans, who signed a Wester: 
Football Roll of Honor requesting con- 
tinuance of the broadcasts this year. 


x Succeeds Boucheron 


Joyce has been appointed man 
a LS bs advertising and sales promotion 
of the RCA Victor Company, Camden, 
N. J., succeeding Pierre uacheron, re- 
signed. In addition to his new duties, 
r. Joyce will continue to direct the 
advertising and sales promotion activities 
of the RCA Radiotron Company. He has 
been identified for many years with the 
merchandising of Cunningham and RCA 
radio tubes and prior to that was with 
the incandescent lamp division of the 
General Electric Company. 


Adams Joins Sales Equipment 


J._ Peterson Adams, formerly in auto- 
mobile advertising in Detroit, has joined 
the creative advertising staff of the 
Sales Equipment Company, Detroit. 
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OF ALL RETAIL 
WOMEN’S WEAR 
ADVERTISING 


For the First 8 Months 
of 1934 Appeared in the 


LOS ANGELES 


TIMES 


With Four Other Los Angeles 
Newspapers Sharing the Balance 


The above, from Media Records’ report, ex- 
cludes basement linage as Media Records does 
not completely segregate basement advertising to 
show men’s and women’s wear. However, were 
all basement and upstairs department store linage 
included, the Times’ percentage would exceed the 
figure shown. 

Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives : 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 
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. .. that Major Bottletree is doing the space buying 
for Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? Because the New York 
newspaper list* was a bass horn solo—The News! 
When you cut loose on this bass horn, advertisingly 
speaking, you make more noise than any three cornets, 
flutes or piccolos. There are three large-size media in 
the morning field that might have been used, but The 
News makes more noise. It outclasses the first three 
evening media, as well. And at a considerable saving 
of breath to the budget! 
This Post copy in the— 
3 a.m. papers circulation 1,118,001 would cost $825.00 
3 p.m. papers circulation 1,341,098 would cost $971.25 
but the same advertisement in 
THE NEWS circulation over 1,525,000 did cost $570.00 


The News alone delivered 175,000 more circula- 
tion than the three major evening newspapers—for 
$401.25 less, and 400,000 more circulation than the 
three morning papers—for $255.00 Jess! 

That logy, “good-for-nothing” feeling in the New 
York sales reports is often caused by sluggish distri- 
bution .. . due to a lack of bulk in the advertising diet. 

If your New York volume is not quite up to 
scratch, why not try The News?. It has circulation 
enough to supply the advertising bulk you need— 
reaches two-thirds of New York City families. It keeps 


* American Weekly was also used. 
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goods moving in distribution channels, promotes 
” greater consumption. And the low cost is particularly 
a- appetizing in these times! Your customers, dealers 
or and stockholders will like it! 
ne Costs—are based on §,000-line rates from current cards. News less current 5% 

rebate. 

Circulations—News August Average; other papers Pub. Stat. Mar."34. 
w 
“j- 


>| TheaNews 


—g NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 








Plan Laundry Drive 


BELIEVING that “the voice of 
the laundry has not been heard 
above a whisper,” the American 
Laundry Machine Company is urg- 
ing laundries to use advertising in 
a big way to fight a falling volume 
of business and to combat the in- 
crease in home washer volume. 

Assuming leadership in this bat- 
tle, the company is starting a cam- 
paign this month, concentrated in 
one national weekly and using 
double spread bleed pages, for 
local laundries to rally their own 
advertising around. 

This national advertising follows 
a thirteen-week test made in Kan- 
sas City where forty laundries put 
on a co-operative drive for new 
business baited by an offer to do 
sixteen pounds of damp wash for 
49 cents. 

Using newspaper advertising and 
truck posters as the only mediums 
to broadcast the story, these laun- 
dry owners credit to the campaign 
a gain of 13,400 weekly bundles, a 
surprisingly good result since 10,000 
new accounts were considered be- 
fore the test was made as a high 
goal to shoot at. 

Laundry owners all over the 
United States have watched the 
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Cranmer with “Delineator” 

J. C. Crammer has joined The But- 
terick Company as representative on the 
staff of the Delineator in the New York 
office. He has been with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., for the last seven years as 
a member of the Ayer plans board, later 
specializing in radio work and serving 
as account executive. 

* e . 


Appoint Stoddard Sampson 


The Spaulding-Moss Company, Bos- 
ton, planograph printer, has appointed 
the Stoddard Sampson Company, Bos- 
ton, to handle its advertising. This 
agency has also been :——} to handle 
the ~ BF oe of the Boston University 
School of Music. 

eee 


Gayness to Sweeney & James 
Stuart Gayness, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., and the Hearst Or- 
ganization in San Francisco, is now 
with Sweeney & James at New York as 
vice-president in its new business de- 
t. 


Kansas City tests with interest and 
the results have given them some 
hope that similar work in other 
cities will save a fading market. 7 

The test was especially encourag- 
ing because it resulted from noth- 
ing more than a_ well-organized 7 
co-operative campaign—it did not] 
use cut prices as a stimulant; it 
did not cut into higher priced, fam- 
ily washing services and it brought 
a substantial increase in specialty” 
services (blankets, lace curtains, 
etc.) by making new contacts’ for 
route men. 

Each double-spread in the ‘na- 
tional campaign of the American} 
Laundry Machine Company will 
feature photographs’ and testimo- 
nials of anywhere from ten, twelve 
or fifteen women in various cities, 
using their photographs and pre-¥ 
senting their recommendations in 
a newsy fashion. 

To make the local campaigns) 
effective, whether run by an indi- 
vidual laundry in a city or by a) 
group of them advertising co- 
operatively, the American Laundry 
Machinery Company has prepared 
a complete series of advertisements 
which are available to all laundries 
at cost. 
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Chicago Veterans Elect 

Dwight H. Early, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been elected president of 
the Veterans Advertising Club of ‘Chi- 
cago. Other new officers are: Vice 
resident, George H. Keim, John B, 

oodward, Inc.; secretary, Gove Comp) 
ton, Printers’ Inx Publications; trea-J 
surer, W. Webber, John W. Cullen 
Company. 

o i . 


New Office for “News-Week” 

A Cleveland office has been opened by 
News-Week, New York, at 1050 Hanna? 
Building. Under the direction of Joha 
S. Roney, the Cleveland office will cover 
the Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
territory. 

. * 7 


Joins Green-Brodie 

Melford Brodie, formerly with the 
Federal Governing Agency and sales 
manager for the Advertype Company of © 
_— York, is now with 
nc. 


Green-Brodie 
New York agency, in charge of 
mechanical production. 
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Supposing you were a manufac- 
turer of Puppy Biscuit, or the ad- 
vertising agent helping him sell it: 
Which of these pictures would you 
choose to pull the best results for 
your catalogue, direct mail piece or 


magazine page? 


Certainly you would. 

Our point is that we could make 
that picture for you (as we did make 
it), in our own studio with our own 
very special camera. 

It’s a well-known fact that nobody 
can pose pups when there’s food 
about. So this camera of ours had to 
take the picture not only in full 
color, but in full action as well. 

Doesn’t that open up exciting new 
possibilities for some of your ac- 
counts—or for some of those you 
would like to get? 

Couldn’t you use color photo- 
graphs of people who would be 
ALIVE, not stuffed? Color photo- 
graphs with breathing, flesh-and- 


we 


SPRATT'S 
mele 
CAKES 


Ah) 


blood people ving in them? 
photographs with nary 4 

eye, nor frozen smile, nor ¢ 
gesture? 

We can make pictures 
for you—engrave and print 
too, if you wish. We've aff 
that shows how well we @ 
it—a folder of color photog 
of such fleeting things as bi 
in poured water, the first sp 
flame of a match. 

We should be glad to send 
a copy if you have not seen 
because it’s new and really 
and you ought to know about 


akeside pL? tess 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPA 
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The reason WHY direct color 
photographs always had that dead 
look was because it used to take 3 
seconds or more to expose the red, 
blue and yellow negatives, one after 
the other. 

Now, the best actress in the world 
would have a hard time freezing a 
smile and gesture for that long and 
having them appear insouciant and 
airy in the prints. And the mine-run 
of models are not the best actresses 
in the world. 

So the choice lay between color 
photographs with no live models at 
all—or color photographs with mod- 
els who looked as if they had been 
unexpectedly taken petrified. 

All this is overcome very simply by 





our new color camera which @ 
blue, red and yellow negatives§ 
taneously, in one single sphit-fti 
of a second. 4 
Just as our photographers} 
worked out the technique of m 
these pictures, our engravif 
partment has found how toy 
them into plates that will print 
liantly—either on our press, § 
some other printer’s, or in the 
zines. These facilities areat youl 
posal—at very reasonable prict§ 


The Autuiihe p ‘ 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS 


350 E. 22ND ST., CHICAGO + PHONE G 
2121 + EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 305 
ST., NEW YORK - PHONE MURRAY HILi 
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Advertising Allowances 


Only When Not Secret and When Paid for Services Performed 
Are They Legitimate 


Cius ALuminum Propucts Co. 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please furnish me with 
references to any articles that have 
been published in Printers’ INK 
relative to advertising allowances— 
to what extent and under what con- 
ditions they are made by manufac- 
turers to retail dealers? 

Mary-Gene Hocue, 
Publicity Director. 


HE advertising allowance origi- 

nated in a perfectly legitimate 
desire on the part of the manufac- 
turer to co-operate with dealers. In 
its original and simplest form, the 
advertiser matched the dealer dol- 
lar for dollar in local advertising. 
Like many another simple and ap- 
parentlv ethical device the allow- 
ance developed into a costly and 
often vicious method of dealer 
bribery. 

In its worst form it is an out- 
and-out present from a manufac- 
turer to a favored dealer—usually 
a chain or department store which 
sells a lot of the manufacturer’s 
merchandise. Although it is called 
“advertising” allowance, the dealer 
makes no definite promise to spend 
any money for advertising and the 
manufacturer does not expect him 
to do so. Instead he gives the 
dealer an extra discount and lets 
it go at that. 

There is hardly any type of 
product sold to consumers that has 
not had to cope at one time or an- 
other with the allowance problem. 
It has been particularly acute, how- 
ever, in the drug, food and tobacco 
trades. 

A few years ago the situation 
became so bad that a number of 
manufacturers who were trying to 
operate legitimately by giving al- 
lowances for money actually spent 
gave up the practice entirely. In 
some cases this cost them a great 
deal of good-will among some of 


the more grasping retail outlets, 
but in the long run they profited 
through their action. 

With the setting up of the first 
NRA codes some hope was aroused 
that allowances would either be 
eliminated or the practice would 
be put back on a sound basis. That 
this hope was illusory is shown by 
a study of a number of codes in 
allowance-ridden industries where 
no mention is made of the practice. 

In some codes provisions have 
been made whereby the allowance 
is recognized as a legitimate prac- 
tice so long as it is on an equitable 
basis and so long as the dealer 
performs the services that he is 
supposed to. 

One code contains the following 
clause: “A member of the indus- 
try may pay or allow a credit to a 
trade buyer through a special ad- 
vertising or distribution allowance 
for definite advertising or distribu- 
tion services provided that— 

“(a) Such services are per- 
formed in pursuance of a written 
contract made in good faith ex- 
plicity defining the service and the 
payment for it. 

“(b) Such services are duly 
rendered and such payment is rea- 
sonable and not excessive in 
amount.” 


How Another Industry 
Controls Allowance 


In another industry the allow- 
ance clause provides that “No per- 
son shall contribute more than 50 
per cent of the net cost of the space 
to the retailer for any retailer’s ad- 
vertisement covering the person’s 
product; no person shall pay any 
of the cost of an advertisement by 
a retailer which covers a special 
sale; no person shall pay any part 
of the cost of an advertisement by 
a retailer which advertises the 
product of more than one person 
in this industry in the same adver- 
tisement; no person shall pay for 
any advertisement in any publica- 
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tion by a retailer which is issued 
less than twelve times a year.” 

A progressive view of the ad- 
vertising allowance problem is 
found in a recommendation by 
Leverett S. Lyon-in his book, “Ad- 
vertising Allowances” (The Brook- 
ings Institution). He suggests the 
following : 

“A trade practice conference 
committee considering advertising 
allowances would, therefore, be 
well advised to agree: 

“1. That the term ‘advertising al- 
lowance’ is, in the opinion of the 
trade, used inaccurately and un- 
ethically when it is applied to any 
part of a price offer or used other- 
wise than to denote a payment for 
the purchase of specific promotion 
services. 

“2. That advertising allowances 
are, in the opinion of the trade, 
unethical except when given as 
payments for specific promotion 
performances which are possible, 
practicable, and capable of being 
audited. 

“3. That advertising allowances 
shall be arranged for in agree- 
ments entirely separate and distinct 
from sales agreements. 
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“4. That advertising allowance 
agreements shall definitely specify 
exactly how much shall be paid 
(in money or credit, goods or ser- 
vices) by the giver of the allow- 
ance, exactly what services shall 
be rendered by the recipient of the 
allowance, and the method of audit- 
ing performance which the allow 
ance giver shall employ. 

“The trade should consider the 
advisability of condemning all ad- 
vertising allowances which ar 
secret on the ground that the terms 
of secret arrangements cannot h« 
known and on the ground that the 
suspicion and mistrust engendered 
in the trade and the loss of time 
involved in transacting business in 
such a trade atmosphere offset such 
advantages as may be found in 
secret arrangements.” 

In industries where the ethical 
manufacturers still continue to em- 
ploy allowances they almost in- 
variably insist upon definite proof 
that the dealer has performed his 
side of the agreement. If manu- 
facturers in any industry will do 
this, they will eliminate one of the 
worst features of the allowance as 
commercial bribery. 


But There Is Another Side 


THE HIGHLAND MARKET 
Fary River, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Roy B. Simpson has nursed a 
desire to some day take a good 
sock at the advertising allowance 
racket. He apparently waited un- 
til such time as some manufacturer 
would take the initiative and get 
in the first rap. When A. O. Buck- 
ingham gave his views, Roy could 
hardly restrain himself, it seems, 
for in snite of his severe injuries, 
his noodle still worked and we 
have now a thesis that is a master- 
piece.* 

My interest in the racket dates 
back a few years, but my resent- 
ment is due to another angle that 
has perhaps not been treated. 

bad qparenttsing's Heavy Load,” by Roy 


B. Simpson, Printers’ Ink, Septem- 
ber 13, 1934. 








First, however, let’s analyze the 
statements of the two above gentle- 
men. A. O., representing the manu- 
facturer, was sore when someone 
tried to chisel an allowance out of 
him, because it “would sap the na- 
tional advertising appropriation 
and thus weaken the advertising 
structure”’—his words not mine. 

Let me answer that by suggest- 
ing that all the advertising he uses 
to create consumer “demand” for 
his trade-marked name does noth- 
ing but create consumer “hunger” 
for a commodity when you have 
no dealer co-operation. For doesn’t 
the dealer more often than not say 
to the prospective buyer, “Now, 
we've something just as good,” 
etc., etc? 

The exception to this is when the 
national advertiser has been so very 
consistent in his advertising, that 
the dealer has to swallow the stuff ; 
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In 


ansas 


HE WEEKLY 


KANSAS CITY 
STAR has 15,361 more 


rural route subscribers in 








Kansas than the second 
largest farmers’ publica- 
tion circulating in that 
state, at an advertising 


rate of 15c per line less! 


19% more rural route 
circulation in Kansas at 


a saving of 19% in the 


advertising cost! 
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but rest assured he is forever gun- 
ning to square accounts. Now the 
question arises, would or would 
not an advertising allowance take 
the manufacturers’ advertising 
right behind the counter and really 
make of it a tangible sale. 

Now for Roy’s story. There 
isn’t much to be said on this, be- 
cause his story is purely a selfish 
one. Roy points out that the ad- 
vertising allowance comes out of 
some advertising appropriation, on 
which he gets, I think he said, 15 
per cent. As a suggestion, why 
not introduce a resolution at the 
next National Advertisers’ meet- 
ing, whereby a cut should be given 
even on allowances? 

It would appear from the above 
that I was all for allowances, 
racket or no racket. Well, I am, 
except for the method of distribut- 
ing them. The retailer in the gro- 
cery industry now knows that 
manufacturers are paying this trib- 
ute. But whom does he pay it to? 
Roy mentions the voluntary spon- 
sor and the corporate chain as the 
fellows who get all the gravy, and 
he’s right. The manufacturer gives 
this advertising allowance to the 
wholesaler in the hope of creating 
some good-will and dealer co-oper- 
ation from the man behind the 
counter. His assumption presum- 
ably is that the wholesaler propor- 
tions the amount out to his stores. 

But, believe me, no such thing 


+ 


H. A. Groesbeck, Jr., with 
Sterling Engraving 

Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., has become 
associated with the Sterling Engraving 
Company, New York. For six years he 
was president of the Walker Engraving 
Corporation, of which he had na 
member for twenty-one years. More 
recently Mr. Groesbeck has been art 
director of the Country Life-American 
Home Corporation, publisher of Country 
Life and The American Home. 


F. H. Peters Joins Publisher 


F. H. Peters, for the last eight years 
sales promotion manager for The Con- 
over Company, Chicago, has become 
_ resident in charge of sales of the 

rt Buyers Publishing Company, of 
my city, publisher of ood Products, 
Promotion Merchandise and Hardware 
Buyers Guide. 
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happens and that’s where the re- 
sentment lies. Properly and equit- 
ably distributed it gives the na- 
tional advertiser something that 
radio, newspaper, magazine, adver- 
tising agent, or wholesaler cannot 
give him—dealer co-operation. 
Don’t overlook the thought that in 
this wheel of advertising, one of 
the essential spokes is the fellow 
behind the counter. Without him 
or his co-operation—well, you 
know the story. 

Anyway, the peculiar thing about 
this whole racket is that this form 
of payment is treated in the Retail 
Grocery Code. Under Chapter IX, 
paragraph 5, Section D, it states 
in effect, “no grocer shall receive 
money for an advertising allow- 
ance, unless this payment is avail- 
able to competitive merchants in 
the same competitive market.” If 
this follows, then, no manufacturer 
can offer a voluntary chain retailer 
an allowance unless everyone else 
in that trade area is given the same 
offer. So why allow it when the 
fellow who doesn’t get it resents 
at being penalized for not being 
one of the favored few? 

I dare say you never expected to 
receive comment on subjects ap- 
pearing in Printers’ InK from a 
humble retail grocer, but believe 
me, your publication gives me 
much genuine pleasure and con- 
structive thought. 

Harry E. YoKEN. 


+ 


Plan Knitted Outwear Campaign 


A national promotion on knitted out- 
wear was decided upon at a recent 
meeting at New York of more than 
1,000 members of the knitted outwear 
industry. According to I. P. Cohen, 
president of Cohen Brothers Corpora- 
tion, New York, and chairman of the 
temporary committee of the Knitwear 
Institute in charge of the promotion, the 
campaign will be continuous, involving 
the use of newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, radio, motion pictures and 
other mediums. The promotion is still 
in its formulative stages, with an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 set as the initial 


objective. 
° . « 


Has Armour Fertilizer Account 

The Armour Fertilizer Works, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, have placed 
their advertising account with Gott- 
schaldt-Humphrey, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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Accorpinc to the Sales Potential Survey made by the Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc., Greater Louisville and the surrounding 
territory offer a potential market for thirteen and one half million 
pounds of soap. ... Yes, and for $453,400.00 worth of dog food 
and $163,937.00 worth of dentifrice, if you have it to sell... . In 


short, the Greater Louisville market is 
ready to absorb a great deal of any product 
that fills the needs of the buyers of this sec- 
tion and which is effectively brought to their 
attention. 


You can acquaint the buyers of this terri- 
tory with your product and its merits by 
concentrating your message in the one 
medium which covers this market at a single 
low cost— 


The influence of The 
Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times is felt 
throughout a vast terri- 
tory, Kentuckiana, which 
includes practically all of 
Kentucky and a large por- 
tion of Southern Indiana. 


Che Conrier-Zournal. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Members Midwest Gravure Group 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 





Endless Variety in fiction 
satisfies Post Readers 


OST READERS like variety. In one and 
Pi. same breath they cheer sturdy 
Tugboat Annie and suave Mr. Tutt. They 
ask for more of Eleanor Mercein’s colorful 
stories of foreign lands and C. E. Scog- 
gins’ virile adventures in the Andes. They 
laugh with Alexander Botts and at little 
Orvie. 


BOOTH TARKI\ 


Post readers like variety in foods too. 
Every single one of Heinz “57 Varieties.” 


As The Saturday Evening Post has 
taught them to expect good reading when 
their favorite characters and authors re- 
appear, Post advertising has taught them 
to expect good eating from any of the ALICE DUER M 
products in Heinz famous line. 


Week by week, Post fiction draws read- 
ers to the newsstands. Heinz advertising 
sends these same readers to the grocers. 
For the power of the Post to win staunch 
friends for the people in its fiction works 
equally well to win good customers for 
the products in its advertising. 


THOMAS BE 


If you’re looking for an audience—of 
intelligent, responsive, financially respon- z 
sible readers; if you have a worthy story ~e 
to tell, against a background these read- ‘ 
ers expect—then Post authors will advise 
you, and Post advertisers assure you, X® 
that the Post is the place for you! 


CODE 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 
TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 





SscoGGi* 


Heinz “57 Varieties” sell 
through Post Advertising 


ANOR 


MERCEIN 


“Many years of experience have justified 
our early conclusion that those who 
choose the Post for their reading appre- 
ciate that for which our house firmly 
stands . .. quality. The standards of your 
magazine have always furnished an ideal 
market for the story of quality in Heinz 
products. 

“It is just as natural and logical for 
Heinz advertising to appear in the Post 
as it is for us to use only the best ingre- 
dients in the preparation of our products. 

“The Saturday Evening Post holds a 
unique position in its field and in our 
judgment is an indispensable magazine.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


ThATURDAY EVENING POST 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 





Durable Goods Step Ahead 


Industrial Advertisers’ Convention Reveals Fighty Spirit in 
Business Getting, and Bright Prospects 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


‘THE durable goods industries 
see bright prospects ahead. The 
aggressiveness and optimism with 
which they are planning was forci- 
bly demonstrated at last week’s 
convention of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association in 
Cincinnati. 

Instead of faith in the belief that 
business can be had, there is now 
the sturdy conviction that it will 
be had. A major reason for this 
conviction centers itself around the 
Federal Housing Act and the stim- 
ulus it contributes. 

But the convention frankly dis- 
cussed the need of adequate sales 
and advertising promotion if a 
manufacturer is to get his share 
of the new business that is devel- 
oping. In fact, there was more 
than one hint that hesitancy on the 
part of those who pass on appro- 
priations had exacted its penalties. 

Any business head who has 
turned down the recommendations 
of his advertising manager for 
“practical considerations” may wish 
to weigh the remarks of Chester 
H. Lang, manager of the publicity 
department of the General Electric 
Company. A budget manager for 
years himself, he is qualified to 
speak. 

Practical consideration, in his 
opinion, often turns out to be dan- 
gerous opportunism or expediency 
that suggest the faint-hearted ad- 
vertiser. 

“Tt’s so easy to be diverted,” he 
said, “so natural and human to 
give ear to the croaker, and to 
interpret our little difficulties as 
really important in the scheme of 
things. It is then that we waver 
and let ourselves be blown from a 
courageous course of action by 
every little puff of opinion that 
reaches us. It is when we are in 
that state of mind that we begin 
to think that advertising can 
stopped (and started) with the 


same impunity that one puts away 
his straw hat. If any advertising 
is no better integrated with the 
other functions of the business 
than that, then I say again it is not 
good advertising and it has no 
place in the picture. 

“What have the Democrats got 
to do with your job and mine? 
What can the Republicans add to 
or detract from our effectiveness? 
What can any other remote party 
or policy do as far as our daily 
work is concerned? I suspect there 
are economic and political forces 
in motion all the time that we can't 
understand, much less withstand, 
so let’s worry about something 
more intimate and. productive—our 
job of helping to manufacture cus- 
tomers at a profit. If we want to 
do a bit of reforming, let’s work 
on our associates in the business, 
and, if they need it, relocate the 
target for them.” 


NRA Shouldn’t Scare 
the Advertiser 


With many business leaders the 
NRA has been a troublesome fac- 
tor in coming to a decision to ad- 
vertise. Here, again, conservative 
management may have lost its 
place in the business procession 
while waiting to see what kind of 
a parade was marching by. 

Alexander Thompson, president 
of the Champion Coated Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, like many 
industrial leaders, doesn’t believe 
the NRA perfect by any means. 
He does believe it has its place in 
American industry and anything 
that has its place certainly should 
not scare a manufacturer from ad- 
vertising to develop and hold his 
market. 

“We who have had direct deal- 
ings with the law, have not ex- 
pected immediate perfection,” he 
said. “We have compared it to an 
untrained fire fighting crew, called 
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to fight a fire which threatened a 
conflagration, or to an all-star 
football team in its first game. We 
do not expect them to function 
perfectly the first time but after 
they have fought a few fires and 
have played a few football games, 
we do expect the results which we 
anticipated. 

“The position of NRA in 
American industry, as I see it, 
should be that of an umpire, a 
clearing-house where all of the ills 
of industry may be taken and 
where the multitude of complex 
problems which daily and hourly 
beset business men should be taken 
for clarification and where fair 
and unbiased interpretations may 
be had of debatable subjects.” 

So much for reviewing reasons 
for hesitancy and restricted action 
on the part of industrial adver- 
tisers in the past. The future is 


ahead and one of its bright spots 
is Government sponsorship of home 
modernization. Ward M. Canaday, 
director of public relations of the 
FHA, journeyed to Cincinnati to 


give a first-hand presentation of 
the purposes and administration of 
the act. 

He made it clear that no adver- 
tising organization is being set up. 
An information bureau is in oper- 
ation to help manufacturers to tie- 
in with the movement. There are 


Blank & Stoller 
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50,000 manufacturers, he said, who 
are identified with the building in- 
dustry but in every manufacturing 
concern, he urged that the sales and 
advertising managers should study 
their market to see if they can’t 
uncover some appeal which will 
help them to cash in on the home 
modernization campaign. 

The department will supply them 
with lists of communities which 
have organized to put on a cam- 
paign. The whole program, said 
Mr. Canaday, “is lined up behind 
sound merchandising. If you want 
to take Government out of business 
and put profit back, this is your 
opportunity.” 

Other speakers were on the pro- 
gram with subjects that got down 
to cases in the daily work of the 
advertising executive. A study of 
the reading habits of industrial 
buyers by H. E. Van Petten, of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
created much comment. It will be 
reported in next week’s PrinTERs’ 
INK. 

C. E. Hooper, president of 
Clark-Hooper, Inc., discussed his 
observations on research studies of 
advertising reading by consumers. 
The basic idea behind such re- 
search, he explained, may be com- 
pared to looking at the action of 
ants around an ant hill. 

“First, they all look alike, sec- 


Center: Gregory H. Starbuck, elected president of the N. I. A. A. 
Left: R. Davison, elected first vice-president. Right: William E. McFee, 
elected third vice-president 
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BEAUTY AIDS - COSMETICS - PERFUMES 


McCall's STYLE & BEAUTY orfesar empeewean > cist 


“7 FOOD - DRUGS - ELECTRICAL EQUIM 
McCall's HOMEMAKING a NEEDS - HOUSEFURNISH 


TRAVEL + CIGARETTES » CAME 
McCall's FICTION & NEWS tan + BOOKS + INSURA 
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ECTRICAL EQUI 
HOUSEFURNIS 
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M 


dame 


MARIE CRAZY? Trying to interest 
dame in cold cream during dinner hour? 
paway, Marie, before madame fires you. 


On second thought, Marie, you’re not 
only one. Think of all the cosmetic ad- 

rtisers who want to talk to madame and 
ce their advertisements in magazines side 
side with a food article, for example. 


You really can’t blame madame for being 
lon the subject. 
Magazine articles on food make madame 
ink first about food—not cosmetics. Arti- 
son style and beauty create a favorable 
teption for cosmetics—not refrigerators. 
Because McCall’s has a selfish interest in 
ing the advertisements on its pages 
terest more people, pull more replies, 
cCall’s new triple make-up is a natural 
nd exclusive) step ahead. 
Are you selling food? Household equip- 
ent? Drugs? Something for her child? 
bmething for the home? Tell her where 
editorials have already gained her at- 
ntion—in McCall’s HomemakING. 


Do you want her to buy Face Powder? 
pstick? Hosiery? Clothes? Beauty Equip- 
ent? Tell her on the pages where she turns 
help and advice—McCall’s Styte & 
UTY. 
And if your product contributes to her 
usement, relaxation, or security, you will 
hd her in the mood to listen when she is 
ading McCall’s Fiction & News, 


You'd think, if McCall’s was so much 
tter, that advertisers who check their 
plies and sales would discover it first. 
ell, they have. And in a fat number of 
ses McCall’s has a comfortable lead in 
ectiveness over other women’s magazines. 


And you’re welcome to prove it to your 
n satisfaction. 





McCALL'S 
842,574 


FIRST IN NEWSSTAND SALES, Mc Call's 
wide margin shows you something about what 
magazine women prefer when they step up 
Rp cee me emer ea ag 
tion the magazine that pleases them 


oly) 


NATURALLY MecCALt’S shows by far the 
largest proportion of newsstand sales in com- 
parison with total circulation. 


TOUET GOODS ADVERTISERS continue 
to use more columns of space in McCall's. 
(They must be getting more for their money !) 
Here are the figures in columns for the first 
eight months of 1934: 
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ond, their actions seem to be or- 
dered, each ant will do the same 
thing if you sprinkle sand on his 
back. What’s more, if you look 
at ants in one hundred ant hills, 
you will observe very little more 
than you saw at the first one you 
studied. Humans have much in 
common with ants. They build 
hills of brick and move in and out 
of them carrying in food and car- 
rying out dead bodies. You can 
study a few hundred of them and 
get the picture of all of them. 
They differ, somewhat as ants do, 
in color, size, in the size of their 
dwellings and in the size and 
nature of their appetites. This 
makes it necessary to study some 
human ant hills all over America 
if you want to get a story on the 
American human ant. But, you 
don’t have to study every ant hill 
or every ant.” 

Pointers on the product and the 
market were made by R. O. East- 
man who stressed the need of 
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hunting for the right kind of ideas 
that will sell a product. These 
ideas are so often on the surface 
that nobody recognizes them nor 
may it be recognized that a product 
isn’t usually sold on any one big 
idea but on a collection of ideas. 

R. Davison, manager of the mar- 
ket development division of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, con- 
ducted an open forum in which 
NIAA members contributed ex- 
periences relating to the various 
items listed in the check chart 
below. In stressing the need of 
keeping an executive’s company 
posted, he expressed the opinion 
that many people neglect to educate 
their fellow executives and per- 
sonnel. 

C. R. Ruth, of the Republic 
Steel Company, described the evolu- 
tion of a house magazine which 
was edited solely for within the 
company. Division managers re- 
quested that copies be sent to cus- 
tomers and these requests grew so 





A. ANALYZE YOUR MAR- 
KETS 


B. KEEP YOUR COMPANY 
POSTED 
1. Price Books 
2. Sales Advices 
3. Technical Advices 
4, Campaign Folders for: 
(a) Sales Offices Cam- 
paign Committees 
(b) Salesmen 
. Follow-up information 
for a & b 
. Filmslides 
. House Organs 
. News Letters 
. Models 
. Special Letterheads 
. Traveling Exhibits 
. Displays 





For Planning 1934 Advertising 


This check chart, used by the General Electric Company, brought 
forth much favorable discussion at Industrial Advertisers’ Convention: 


C. TELL YOUR CUSTOM- 
ERS AND PROSPECTS 
1. Advertisements 
2. Ad. Reprints 
3. Direct Mail 
(Are your mailing lists 
accurate and complete ?) 
4. Company Catalogs 
. Trade Catalogs and Di- 
rectories 
. Film Slides 
. Visualizers 
. Motion Pictures 
. Exhibits 
. Window Displays 
- Novelties 
- House Organs 
. Calendars 
. News Releases 
. Magazine Articles 
. Reprints of Magazine 
Articles 
. Speakers Bureau 
. Radio Broadcasting 
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numerous that the policy of re- 
stricting copies to within the com- 
pany was abandoned and the news 
magazine now goes to all customers 
and prospects. 

A. K. Birch, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, told about 
a house magazine, distributed to 
salesmen, which carries ‘as many 
as sixty pages. It is not expected 
that salesmen will read all of these, 
therefore each issue is depart- 
mentalized according to salesmen’s 
interests. 

“In Conference,” a news letter 
was described by Carl Dietrich. 
Branch offices would write in and 
ask when a new bulletin or catalog 
would be issued. Sometimes as 
many as a dozen similar requests 
would be received, indicating that 
other salesmen wanted to know 
about the same thing. To avoid 
correspondence, these letters are 
now published in a news letter. 

Visualizers, in the experience of 
Roland G. Ullman, Philadelphia, 
have been found useful in increas- 
ing sales. Salesmen calling on the 
same trade over a period of time 
get into a groove; they will miss 
emphasizing certain points of their 
second and third calls and visual- 
izers help to overcome this handi- 
cap. 

A statement that mailing lists 
show a change of about 30 per cent 
each year was challenged by L. R. 
Garretson, of Leeds & Northrup, 
which finds that the same type of 
mailings made today pull within 1 
per cent of a year ago. 

Stuart Phillips, Dole Valve 
Company, described a promotional 
mailing which has resulted in 3,000 
names being added by specific re- 
quest in each instance. This is in 
the form of a house magazine 
printed on rotogravure paper. 

Austin-Western Machinery Com- 
pany, H. F. Barrows explained, 
has found it pays to give men what 
they like. Therefore, though far 
removed from any selling angle on 
road machinery, the company’s 
calendars now feature a pretty girl. 

Plenty of time was given by the 
convention to interchange of ideas. 
It is the carefully worked out pro- 
gram of establishing a clearing- 
house. of facts on industrial mar- 
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keting that has done so much to 
revitalize the NIAA. Don Alls- 
house, Northern Equipment Com- 
pany, described the change when 
he declared that membership had 
shrunk but the shrinkage was a 
good one as there now remain the 


Strauss 
J. R. Kearney, Jr., elected second 
vice-president 


elements which, seeing the worth 
of joint efforts, make up an organ- 
ization that is going places. 

The effort put forth by the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter in planning the 
convention is characteristic of the 
co-operative spirit which has taken 
hold. Under the new set-up the 
local chapters are the pillars on 
which NIAA is built, with the men 
in each chapter undertaking specific 
assignments covering particular 
subjects and reporting to the parent 
body. 

Typical of these assignments 
were the reports of Glenn H. 
Eddy, Ohio Brass Corporation, 
whose “NIAA News Letter” has 
been a prime factor in promoting 
active participation by individuals ; 
the report of H. von P. Thomas, 
Bussman Manufacturing Company, 
on publishers’ statements and his 
declaration that the time has now 
come for the NIAA to ask that 
these contain additional desired in- 
formation such as breakdown of 
circulation into county units, and 
by industrial classification which 
will, tell what.a man does and not 





The Ten ®& Southern States 


in which Progressive Farmer concentrates 80% of its circulation ... in 


eg leads any other publication by a total of 173,472 . . . are respon- 

sible for: 

@ 83% of the South's estimated 1934 Cash Farm Income of $2,108, 700,000 

@ 85% of the South's estimated increase of $447,570,000 in Cash 
Farm Income 


@ 85% ofthe South's estimatedBillion DollarIncome from Cotton and Tobacco 





® OKLAHOMA 


$190,110, 000 


| ?510, 540,000 
| 160,150 


TEXAS 





ist Figure: Est. 1934 
Cash Farm income 







2nd Figure: Progressive 
Farmer Circulation 


KENTUCKY 


$110, 840, 000 


TENNESSEE 


7117, 650,000 


27,704 


®@ 
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just what his title is; and the re- 
port by O. A. De Celle, Interna- 
tional Filter Company, on a budget 
survey. 

Replies from sixty-seven adver- 
tisers revealed that the average 
relationship of advertising expense 
to sales during the 1929-31 period 
was 2.8 per cent; during 1933 it 
was 2.9 per cent and estimated for 
1934, 2.75 per cent. 

About 60 per cent of those reply- 
ing plan an increase in appropria- 
tion, 14 per cent plan a decrease 
and 26 per cent no change. 

Gregory H. Starbuck, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
was elected president to succeed 
H. F. Barrows, Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Barrows and Leon 

. A. Weaver, of the Super 
Heater Company, New York, both 


+ 
N.LA.A. Exhibit Winners 


Two sets of awards were made to 
companies whose advertising and sales 
promotional work was exhibited in con- 
nection with the convention at Cincin- 
nati, last week, of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

Popular vote brought, in the maga- 
zine group, first award to the American 
Rolling Mill Company, honorary men- 
tion to the Bucyrus-Erie Corporation; 
direct-mail group, first prize to Dill & 
Collins, honorary mention to Calgon, 
Inc.; for the most compiste campaign, 
first prize to the General Electric Com- 
any, honorary mention to the Link- 
Belt Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. ws 

A judge’s committee, in addition, 
awarded prizes to those in the following 
classifications: Machinery, Heald Ma- 
chine Co.; metals, United Chromium, 
Inc.; tools and equipment, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., power and plant 
equipment, Power Valves; materials, 

ercules Powder Company, and for 
associated members’ panels, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 

7 7 - 


Lee Ferry Joins Ferry-Hanly 

Lee Ferry is now with the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, Kansas 
City. He is a son of Wallace J. Ferry, 
who was recently killed in a motor 
accident and who was one of the found- 
ers of the agency. Lee Ferry has 


studied advertising, journalism and 
marketing at Columbia University. 
. . +. 


Naines Gale & Pietsch 


The F. E. Barr Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to handle 
the advertising for its Boracetine mouth 
wash and Boracetine tooth powder. 
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were honored with the presenta- 
tion of life membership for their 
services to NIAA. 

R. Davison, New Jersey Zinc 
Company, New York, was elected 
first vice-president; J. R. Kearney, 
Jr., J. R. Kearney Corp., St. Louis, 
second vice-president; William E. 
McFee, American Rolling Mill 
Company, third vice-president and 
Allan E. Beach, also of Armco, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: 

Philadelphia, R. E. Lovekin; 
Cincinnati, Chas. M. Reesey; St. 
Louis, H. Von P. Thomas; Chi- 
cago, O. A. De Celle; Milwaukee, 
J. O. Ferch; Cleveland, Lee 
E. Donnelley, Glenn Eddy; Pitts- 
burgh, J. Waxman, D. C. 
Grove; New York, S. L. Meulen- 
dyke, Leon H. A. Weaver; At 
large—W. Ramsey. 


+ 


Killed Returning from Convention 


Russell Hall, connected with the pub- 
licity departraent of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
and A. P. Denton, chief chemist of the 
same firm, were killed on September 21, 
returning from Cincinnati where they 
had attended sessions of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association. Paul 
Weinman, an assistant in the publicity 
department, suffered a fractured skull. 
An automobile, driven by Mr. Hall, 
crashed into a truck while attempting 
to pass it. Mr. Hall was twenty-eight 
years old and Mr. Denton thirty-six. 

. . e 


Industrial Brown Hoist Appoints 


Melvin Pattison, formerly executive 
vice-president and secretary of the In- 
dustrial Brown Hoist Corporation, Bay 
City, Mich., has been elected president 
of the company to succeed Alexander 
C. Brown, who has been named first 
vice-president of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, Cleveland. Hoyt E 
Hayes, formerly export sales manager 
and manager of Cleveland district sales, 
has been elected vice-president and sales 
manager of Industrial Brown Hoist. 

. . ° 


Joins “Machine Design” 

Charles E. Pask, formerly with the In- 
dustrial Acceptance Corporation and the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Journal-Gagette, has 
joined the advertising staff of Machine 
Design, Cleveland. 


Has Hotels Account 


The Metropolitan Hotels Corporation, 
owner of four hotels in Philadelphia— 
The Rittenhouse, The Marlyn, The Glad- 
stone and The ashington—has ap- 
pointed Philip Klein, Inc., of that city, 
to handle its advertising. 
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Why Dealers Refuse to Buy 
Direct-Mail Material 


Statement of Reasons Learned on Firing Line 


By Edward J. Hegarty 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


VERY now and then you hear 

an advertising manager say: 
“We sell all of our direct mail to 
our dealers and distributors. When 
they buy it we're pretty sure they'll 
use it.” 

No doubt there’s a lot of truth 
in what he says. But seldom does 
a mailing piece of a mailing cam- 
paign sell in the quantity it should. 
Always there’s an important por- 
tion of the distribution that doesn’t 
use the sales help which the fac- 
tory has gone to such a great 
trouble to prepare. 

The other day I happened to run 
into a salesman leaving a dealer’s 
store. He was lugging a large port- 
folio filled with direct-mail pieces 
which he was supposed to sell his 
dealers. “That guy just isn’t sold 
on direct mail,” he informed me; 
“gives me a big order for mer- 
chandise but he won't buy a single 
one of these campaigns.” 

I looked through the portfolio, 
a very elaborate affair of about 
twenty-four pages pasted up with 
all kinds of direct-mail pieces. 
The material was complete, there 
were campaigns to homes, to stores, 
to restaurants, to offices, barber 
and beauty shops, to real estate 
owners. Each campaign was indi- 
vidualized and at least fifty dif- 
ferent mailing pieces were shown 
—folders, broadsides, booklets. 

The manufacturer producing it 
had covered every possible angle 
of direct-mail approach. The pieces 
had color, flash, snap. The copy 
seemed to tell the story. There 
was apparently no reason why they 
shouldn’t sell. But here was the 
salesman stating that they didn’t. 

I've tried to sell a large number 
of direct-mail campaigns designed 
to get business for dealers or dis- 
tributors. On some I’ve been suc- 
cessful, on others not. Those 


that flopped always seemed to have 
one fault: They were produced 
too far from the scene of action. 
They did not talk to the prospects 
the way the dealer would like to 
talk to those same prospects. 
Once down in a New Jersey 
town I was trying to sell a dealer 
200 pieces of direct mail. This 
fellow was a hustler; his quota of 
my machines for the year was 
thirty and he was going to do over 
100. I can see him now holding up 
the sample mailing piece. It was 
one of these personalized things, 
with his photograph at the top of 
the page. He was supposed to be 
making an earnest heart to heart 
talk to his community. It seemed 
a grand idea, but although I put 
on the pressure, he wouldn’t buy. 


One Good Reason 
Why Not 


“Just give me one good reason 
why you won’t—only one,” I chal- 
lenged. 

“Well, here’s your reason.” He 
picked up the piece and started to 
read the copy. One paragraph was 
all that was needed. When he 
stopped I was licked. “Say—if I 
sent this out, with me supposed to 
be speakin’ that way” he said. 
“they might decide to run me outa 
town.” 

The salesman selling the factory 
built direct-mail campaign has no 
easy path. He runs into all sorts 
of objections. 

“This sales appeal isn’t the one 
that sells goods for me,” the dealer 
says. And too often he can prove 
that it isn’t. Let’s say he is selling 
the product on a health appeal. 
Too many times the factory shies 
away from health. 

“We can’t say definitely that our 
product proves beneficial to the 
customers’ health,” they argue; 
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and perhaps they’re right in dodg- 
ing the appeal. But the dealer is 
using it, and selling goods. He 
has convinced local physicians that 
they should recommend it to pa- 
tients. And so he feels rightly that 
the direct mail isn’t telling his sales 
story. “Get me a good folder talking 
health and I'll buy,” he says, and 
too often the salesman is licked. 


Dress Suits in an 
Economy Town 


The literature may talk economy 
when the neighborhood is one in- 
terested in style, comfort and con- 
venience. Or it may show users 
dressed in evening clothes when 
the dealer can truthfully say, 
“There are only nine dress suits 
in town and six of them are in 
mothballs most of the time.” 

Sometimes the appeal is too sea- 
sonal. Dealers say, “Listen, you 
talk about selling this stuff the 
year-round and all your literature 
shows is a fat guy moppin’ his 
forehead on a hot day. Take a 
tumble to yourselves.” 

Occasionally he claims he can 
produce it cheaper. That is unusual, 
because most factory direct mail 
has a wealth of pictures, a full 
spread of color, and it takes large 
runs to bring down the unit cost. 
The distributor may see no need 
for such an elaborate presentation. 
Time and again he says, “Yeah, 
these pictures are swell and that’s 
classy printing, but all I need 
is—” 

Back of it all may be the idea 
that his customers will think he is 
extravagant if he uses such elabo- 
rate mailing pieces. They don’t ex- 
pect this neighbor of theirs to 
break out in a rash of wealth and 
affluence. 

A few weeks ago I was buying 
a bathing suit. I asked how much 
more the advertised garment cost 
than one made by a company of 
which I had never heard. The 
dealer did not tell me. Instead he 
replied, “Well, somebody’s got to 
pay for them billboards.” 

Sometimes the requirements lick 
the campaign. A dealer who has 
only forty real prospects dislikes 
to place a minimum order for 100 
pieces. Then too he may have a 
prejudice against certain forms. 


INK Sept. 27, 1934 
One will go for broadsides, an- 
other thinks that only letters can 
produce. 

The models kill many a piece. 
Too often they don’t look like peo- 
ple who might have bought. Many 
times I’ve seen a distributor point 
at a model and ask something like, 
“What does this fairy prince do 
in your factory?” 

What is the salesman’s comeback 
to that, especially when he agrees? 

Many times the man who gets 
together the mailing piece would 
have looked more like a prospect— 
that is, if he had will power enough 
to keep from getting himself com- 
pletely barbered before he posed 
for his picture. 

In most cases the real fall down 
comes because nobody has taken 
time to sell the salesman on 
the pieces in the campaign. You 
wouldn’t think of giving the sales- 
man a new package of merchan- 
dise or a new piece of apparatus 
without giving him the complete 
sales story on it. Yet in sales meet- 
ing after sales meeting I have seen 
the direct mail brought in at the 
tail end with a statement, “Oh, 
yeah, here’s the direct mail.” 


Not Equipped to Answer 
Objections 


The salesman has to start with 


that. He knows that direct mail 
will help sales, but when the dealer 
fires an objection at him he’s not 
equipped to fight back. Too often 
he has to agree with what the 
dealer says, especially about pic- 
tures or flowery copy. 

The more elaborate the campaign, 
the heavier the portfolio contain- 
ing the direct-mail story. The sales- 
man carries it with him for ten 
days, he talks to eight or a dozen 
prospects. From each he gets a 
different reaction—all negative. 
And so it is easy for him to decide 
that the campaign is not so hot. 
“Besides my job is selling mer- 
chandise,” he reasons, “and not 
printed matter.” 

Selling literature does have its 
advantages over giving it free. But 
if it is to be sold the man who 
gets it together should know the 
field. 


One writer of direct-mail copy 
I know gets out at least three days 
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of each month with his dealers. 

“I don’t listen to the bosses,” he 
explains, “I get with the boys who 
sell. And I don’t have a list of 
questions, for that makes them 
think they know something they 
don’t. I listen to them tell the story 
to prospects and when I write my 
copy I build from that. If I have 
questions they come up casually.” 

Of course it is difficult to pro- 
duce a direct-mail campaign that 
will sell in all markets—or even 
to all distributors in one market. 
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Still the people pictured can look 
like prospects, the copy can tell a 
story more in line with the one 
the dealer wants told, and most 
important the salesman can be en- 
thused. A salesman pepped up 
about a direct-mail campaign will 
sell it, especially if he has been 
told why it was planned as it is; 
why broadsides were used instead 
of letters for instance; why its 
cost is justified. 

The more of the story he has, 
the better job he will do. 


+ 


Direct-Mail Program 


THE program for the seventeenth 
annual convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, 
which is to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, October 9, 10, 11 
and 12, has been completed. Fea- 
tured will be a new educational 
exhibit, “Direct Mail in 27 Indus- 
tries,” the work of the association’s 
educational committee. 

At the opening luncheon, on 
October 9, Eliot L. Wight, presi- 
dent of the D.M.A.A., and adver- 
tising manager, United States En- 
velope Company, will preside, and 
Roy Dickinson, president, Print- 
ers’ INK PuBLICATIONS, will speak 
on “It’s Time for Plain Talk.” 

At the general session that day 
the speakers will be: “The Na- 
tional Advertiser Looks at Direct 
Mail,” Allyn B. McIntire, presi- 
dent, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and vice-president, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co.; “What 
Do We Expect from Our Adver- 
vertising?”, Arthur H. Brayton, 
sales promotion manager, Marshall 
Field & Co.; “A 73% Increase in 
Business,” Clifford E. Ball, adver- 
tising manager, Skelly Oil Co.; 
“What Is in Store for You!”, John 
A. Smith, Jr., advertising manager, 
Frank E. Davis Fish Company. 

On October 10, morning session, 
C. A. Bethge, vice-president, Chi- 
cago Mail-Order Company, will 
preside. The Speakers include: 
“How Direct Mail Ties in with 
Radio Advertising,” E. H. 
James, sales promotion manager, 
National Broadcasting Company ; 


“A Balanced Diet of Newspaper 
and Direct Advertising,” Spencer 
Huffman, advertising counselor, 
Baltimore News and Post; “Co- 
ordinating Direct Mail and Out- 
door Advertising,” Leonard Drey- 
fuss, president of the United 
Advertising Corporation ; “Building 
Magazine Circulation by Méail,” 
Frank Herbert, circulation man- 
ager, Popular Science Monthly. 

At the general session on Oct. 11, 
Horace H. Nahm, president, 
Hooven Letters, Inc., will preside. 
The speakers: “Keeping Dealers 
Sold by Direct Mail,” Ernest G. 
Swanson, sales promotion manager, 
Russia Cement Co.; “Selling a 
Habit by Direct Mail,” J. S. 
Roberts, advertising manager, Re- 
tail Credit Co., Atlanta; “The Un- 
known Sales Formula,” James 
Mangan, advertising manager, 
Mills Novelty Co., Chicago. 

The Better Letters Session will 
be presided over by John C. 
Sweeney, director of mail sales de- 
partment, International Correspon- 
dence Schools, chairman. The 
speakers: “The Human Element 
in Letters,” H. G. Weaver, director 
of customer research, General Mo- 
tors Corporation; “Current Experi- 
ences with Sales Letters,” D. F. 
Raihle, advertising manager, Hard- 
ware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Minnesota; “New Trends in Busi- 
ness Letters,” J. C. Aspley, presi- 
dent, The Dartnell Corporation ; 
“Let’s Start a Mail Order Busi- 
ness,” Maxwell Droke, associate 
editor, Sales Management. 





Valspar’s Self-Stirring Can 


[NTRODUCED last 
spring, Valspar’s self- 
stirring can has now been 
distributed to dealers 
throughout the country and 
is being backed by national 
advertising. 

The new can is the idea 
of a housewife who, an- 
noyed by the spattering 
and damage that often ac- 
companies the stirring of 
a can of paint with a stick, 
conceived the idea of a 
paddle which could be re- 
volved inside the can, be- 
fore it was opened, by 











means of a crank on top 
of the container. Sub- 
mitted to the manufacturers of 
Valspar, the idea was accepted. 
Faced with the problem of get- 
ting as much attention as possible 
from the small-space units that are 
being used until consumer reaction 
has been determined, the campaign 
adopts a humorous approach. 
Drawings showing situations in- 
volved in stirring the old-fash- 
ioned can of enamel without spill- 
ing dominate the advertisements 


+ 


Mrs. Truitt with Rickerd 


Martha I. Truitt, formerly in the re- 
search and media departments of the 
New York offices of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company and Young & Rubicam, has 
joined the C. E. Rickerd Advertising 
Agency, Detroit. Mrs. Truitt was also 
in the advertising departments of the 
Berkey and Gay Furniture Company, 
Grand Rapids, and the United States 
—* Machinery Company, New 
York. 


Hirshon-Garfield Appoints 
Leon Bloom, formerly director of 
radio station WBBM, Chicago, has been 
appointed director of the radio depart- 
ment of Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., ew 
York advertising agency. Edwin A. 
Roberts has been appointed assistant art 
director of this agency. 
. . 


Death of Homer H. Ellzey 


Homer H. Ellzey, a member of the 
advertising staff of the Houston, Tex., 
Press, died recently at that city. He 
had been with the Press for about 
fifteen years. 


which occupy space one-half col- 
umn deep by two columns wide. 
During the fall there will be 
eleven insertions appearing in five 
magazines and each insertion will 
feature a different picture. A 
smaller illustration in each adver- 
tisement illustrates the action of 
the self-stirring device. Copy re- 
mains the same throughout, since 
the idea is one that can be put over 
with a picture and a few words. 


+ 


Rolls-Royce Changes Name 


Having recently expanded its opera- 
tions to include the production of a new 
line of cars using Ford chassis, sold 
through Brewster & Company, Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., has changed 
its name to Springfield Manufacturing 
Corporation. The company is continuing 
the sale of the Rolls-Royce car in this 
country but negotiations are said to be 
under way with the parent Rolls-Royce 
organization im England regarding fu- 
ture representation in this country. 

. . . 


Aitkin-Kynett Adds Knapp 


Shepherd Knapp, recently director of 
sales promotion for the Radbill Oil 
Company in Philadelphia, and, before 
that head of his own agency, Shepherd 
ame Cerporation in New York, has 
joine The Ajtkin-Kynett Company, 


hiladelphia agency. 
7 . « 


Joins Stevens and Wallis 


Elliott Y. Gates, who has been in 
the Federal Government service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the last seven years, 
has joined the staff of Stevens and 
Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Dynamic 


A mental spark. Once a month it hits a 
million households. It opens new desires. 
It generates immediate demands. National 
Geographic! Harness its power to sell your 
product Study the new Polk my! report. 

our advertising agency has the facts—or 
ask us for eye-openers. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
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Wiels ARMs CEVUAINR 
SHOP PAIR 


Most men do their shopping 
before they ever go.near a store. 
Paradoxical, but true. Watch a man 
shop. He usually knows exactly what 
he wants . . . because a man is usually 
“sold” before he goes to buy. € Do you want to pre-sell 816,000 men on 
your product? All right. It’s as simple as sitting on a log. Tell your story in 
The American Legion Monthly. € American Legionnaires read their maga- 
zine from cover to cover for one reason. They like it. It’s their own maga- 
zine. It awakens something inside them. Takes them back over memory’s 
trail . . . and keeps them in step with what’s going on today. ( 816,000 
Legionnaires believe what they read in The American Legion Monthly. 
Their opinions of the comparative merits of merchandise are formed in 
leisurely moments when they browse through the only magazine that really 
gets under their skin. € What a market! What a set-up for alert merchan- 
disers. And what a medium to reach 816,000 arm-chair shoppers each month 
when they're making up their minds what to buy. € To reach this army of 
men—average age 39, few under 35, few over 45—costs $1600 a page . . . 
$1.98 per page per thousand. A year—12 pages—for $19,200. There’s a “buy!” 


"It Gets Under Their Skin”’ 
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An Argument for Consumer 
Goods Standards 





Is this proposition of quality standards for consumer goods such 
a terrifying thing after all? An unprejudiced reading of an address 
made before the Boston Conference on Distribution this week by 
Miss O’Brien gives one the idea that here is something which 
merchandisers cannot pass off lightly; they must think it through. 
Miss O’Brien has some strong arguments here in behalf of her 
contention that the consumer should be able to buy on a basis of 
specification and test just as much as the business man when he 
buys steel rails or other industrial goods. 








By Ruth O’Brien 


Chief, Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


L= us speak frankly. Is there 

not plenty of justification for 
lack of consumer confidence in 
present-day merchandise and mer- 
chandising methods? We all rec- 
ognize and the consumer knows 
that during the last five years or 
so, quality has been thrown largely 
to the winds. The consumer un- 
derstands as well as anyone the 
supposedly clever selling tactics 
which became so popular a few 
years ago. 

What is the present-day con- 
sumer up against? Let us take 
only one example. Suppose a con- 
sumer really wants to buy a house- 
hold blanket for a reasonable but 
limited sum. Let us assume he is 
a person of intelligence. He is 
widely read and technically minded, 
but has of course not spent years 
of intensive study nor had years of 
experience in the manufacture of 
every commodity he must buy for 
his household. He wants to make 
a reasonably wise selection. What 
can he do? . 

First, he reads the advertise- 
ments. There he learns the names 
of the various manufacturers and 
brands; he sees a lot of general, 
non-informative words but no es- 
sential facts concerning the quali- 
ties of blankets. He learns the 
price of the blankets offered by 
various stores. He may find a line 


or two saying “all wool” or “part 
wool,” and perhaps giving the size. 
But the things played up in bold- 
faced caps are such unenlightenin; 
flights of fancy as “fluffy and soft 
as a summer zephyr.” He learns 
nothing more when he interviews 
the clerk or even the buyer. No 
information whatsoever is forth- 
coming about the wearing qualities 
of the blankets. 

This customer who would like 
to buy intelligently may feel the 
blanket, if it is not packaged. 
However, he must do this very 
gently and be sure not to pull at it 
too harshly for fear it will be dam- 
aged or soiled. If the store is 
really up to date he will merely 
peek at it through a Cellophane 
window. In fact, if according to 
the standards of the clerk he is a 
good customer, he buys promptly 
entirely by guess, influenced chiefly 
by a beautiful orchid shade and a 
handsome binding. 

The advice the consumer most 
often hears is “Buy from a repu- 
table store.” Granted that follow- 
ing such advice will eliminate the 
poorest qualities at the lower end 
of the quality scale; granted that 
he would have no disappointment 
as to quality if he could pay that 
extra price which characterizes the 
top of the city’s list of stores, the 
one catering to the city’s wealth- 
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iest, the stores whose prices are 
beyond the reach of most of us. 
In the “reputable” stores there are 
many grades of merchandise at 
many different prices. The price 
is often no measure of the quality. 
The store does not assist in choos- 
ing. Neither can nor does such a 
store refund the purchase price for 
all merchandise which fails. 


Consumer Spends by 
Guesswork 


As a result of this lack of qual- 
ity guides, we have placed the con- 
sumer in a position where he must 
of necessity dissipate his income, 
because he is constantly expending 
it by guess. No wonder he is as 
dizzy as the man on the flying 
trapeze. And it’s my contention 
that just so far as we mislead the 
consumer or fail to give him the 
basis for an intelligent expendi- 
ture of his income, just that far 
are we undermining the founda- 
tions of our economic system. 


Without sound, intelligent finan- 
cial management in the lives of 


individuals and of families, we can- 
not hope to prosper as a nation. 

And what is more, as we see it, 
these so-called clever salesmanship 
tactics and this lack of informa- 
tion have resulted in a consumer 
skepticism today about all mer- 
chandising and all goods. The only 
way I know to meet the situation 
is by a definite right-about-face on 
merchandising policies. First, we 
need emphasis on making the best 
quality that can be sold in various 
price ranges to meet various pocket- 
books. Second, we need to tell the 
customer definite, truthful facts 
about the quality of the goods in 
these different ranges. We can do 
this through advertisements and 
informative labels. 

There are many ways of giving 
definite facts concerning merchan- 
dise to consumers. Some commod- 
ities lend themselves to quality 
grading systems and the simplest 
and easiest way of helping the cus- 
tomer to a satisfactory selection 
is to set up first, specifications for 
each grade, and second, a system 
of nomenclature which can be used 
on the label as a designation of 
grade. Such a system used on 
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canned foods has worked in whole- 
sale markets. In Canada, where 
grade labeling of such goods is 
compulsory in the retail trade, it 
works in consumer dealing, even 
(strangely enough) on products 
canned by American companies. 
The hesitancy and, in some quar- 
ters, the aggressive antagonism to 
grade labeling in this country is 
difficult to understand. 

I often wonder what a so-called 
hard-headed business man would 
do if asked to contract for a few 
hundred tons of steel rails, on the 
basis of no specifications, no tests, 
nothing except a romantic descrip- 
tion such as Pride Supreme or 
Gleaming Moonbeams. I am al- 
ways impressed by the difference 
of approach in industrial and re- 
tail advertising and selling. 

Can you imagine the fantastic 
advertising in the popular maga- 
zines transplanted into the pages of 
an industrial journal? Can you 
imagine the same sales tactics used 
in selling turbo-electric generators 
as are used in selling household re- 
frigerators ? 


A Red Satin Bow 
for Generators? 


Why have we never tried to in- 
crease the sales appeal of genera- 
tors by draping red satin ribbon 
across their manly chests? Is it 
because most of the household buy- 
ing is done by women and a red 
satin bow is supposed to satisfy the 
ladies? If so, should we not per- 
haps remind ourselves that while 
our attention may have been con- 
centrated on other matters, the 
number of women in our educa- 
tional institutions has increased re- 
markably. In 1932, the latest year 
for which figures are available, 
there were more girls in the public 
secondary schools than there were 
boys. The undergraduate enrol- 
ment of women-in colleges and uni- 
versities of the country leaped from 
61,000 in 1900 to 370,000 in 1932, 
a gain of 600 per cent. 

The arguments against quality 
grading seem to center on the idea 
that only the A grades would find 
a market. Our experience is that 
consumers do not always want an 
A grade. They are well aware that 
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their pocketbooks cannot stand the 
strain of always buying the best 
quality. In fact, they are more 
likely to be looking for the medium 


and low qualities which will meet . 


their needs at corresponding prices. 
They want to know the character- 
istics of all the different qualities 
so that they can choose wisely for 
the particular use to which the 
goods are to be put. 

They are well aware that they 
are not always getting A grade 
now. The irritating thing is that 
they cannot know that they are get- 
ting it when for some special pur- 
pose they desire and are willing to 
pay for the A grade. They do not 
wish to pay an “A” price for a C 
grade. Few indeed are the house- 
wives who at one time or another 
do not go to market for all the 
qualities of meat, high, low, and 
medium. 

Every housewife knows that she 
does not want the heaviest syrup 
for all purposes on her canned 
fruits, Everyone recognizes that it 
does not pay to buy large, whole 
pieces of fruit to be cut up for 
certain types of salads. I believe 
that a grading system would spread 
sales more equally among various 
grades of merchandise to the mu- 
tual advantage of consumer and 
producer. 

If we do adopt this kind of la- 
beling, the nomenclature of the 
grades established certainly needs 
standardization. In the grades used 
in the wholesale market, the intro- 
duction of complicated and differ- 
ent grade names has already re- 
sulted in a confusing array of 
meaningless words which no one 
can keep in mind, much less re- 
member their rank in order of ex- 
cellence. Assuming’ that these were 
all introduced in the retail market, 
how could any one human being 
remember that canned fruits are 
graded as fancy, choice, and 
standard; beef as prime, choice, 
good, medium, common, cutter, and 
low cutter ; rabbits as prime, choice, 
and commercial ; rice as extra 
fancy, fancy, extra choice, choice, 
and medium; brooms as_ super, 
fancy, and service, and so on ad in- 
finitem. Canned mushrooms have 
outdistanced all these in the race 
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to heights of absurdity. We are 
supposed to remember the follow- 
ing names and order of rating 
when we go to buy that delicacy— 
Extra Miniature, Miniature, Sur 
Extra Petite, Sur Extra, Small 
Extras or Extra Petite, Extras, 
First Choice, Choice Pieces, and 
Stems. 

Recognizing the reluctance of 
some vendors to label their product 
B or C or anything lower than A, 
could not one set of words be used 
in all these grading systems, with 
specifications set for each class 
which would describe clearly to the 
consumer the qualities of that class 
and the suitability of that class for 
specific purposes? That is all the 
consumer wants to know. 

Granted that quality standards 
cannot be applied to all commodi- 
ties, are there not in every case 
definite facts which could be given 
the purchaser? Perhaps it is a 
performance specification. Certainly 
a mileage specification on a tire is 
a helpful and very desirable stand- 
ard. Perhaps a construction speci- 
fication is the best means in some 
other case. 


Public Can Learn 
Technical Terms 

This may involve the use of a 
technical vocabulary but the public 
can learn the meaning and the sig- 
nificance of even extremely techni- 
cal terms. The plump lady or man 
already has a very good working 
knowledge of such words as calo- 
ries and vitamins. 

It is chiefly because consumers 
have no measure of quality that 
they are misled into buying inferior 
products, often with the result that 
inferior goods drive superior goods 
off of the market. The return of 
merchandise which has proved un- 
satisfactory would undoubtedly be 
considerably reduced if more defi- 
nite information concerning quality 
were given at the counter. 

There are many other aspects of 
this question of standards which 
we might discuss. I believe we are 
touching upon a very fundamental 
problem and its intelligent solution 
will go a long way toward estab- 
lishing the consumer-retailing re- 
lations which we all desire. 
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FOR Women 





HEN you are selecting the medium to carry the adver- 
W tising on women-appeal merchandise in "Philadelphia, 
bear this in mind: The Philadelphia Inquirer publishes 

more features of interest to women—written FOR them BY 


women writers—than any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


Examination of The Inquirer's list of writers and subjects shows 
the completeness with which this newspaper covers the fields of 
women's interests, and how thoroughly it has carried out its 
policy of having expert women writers handle the subjects of 
particular interest to women. 


The success of this policy is a reader interest and response best 
reflected in the fact that The Inquirer is receiving more letters 
from women in response to editorial features than at any other 
time in the 105 years of its history. 


Today, the circulation of the morning Inquirer—over 275,000 
net-paid—is by far the largest of any Pennsylvania morning news- 
paper. The circulation of the Sunday Inquirer—over 600,000 
net-paid—is the largest in the history of any Pennsylvania news- 
paper—morning, evening or Sunday. 


Che Philadelphia Mngnirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Morning Newspaper 


DAILY CIRCULATION SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
OVER 275,000 NET-PAID OVER 600,000 NET-PAID 
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RADIO- 
If the Stars Were Czars 


What would radio programs be like if the radio stars had 
complete charge? Their success is built on their ability to 
please the public. What do they think of the methods of 
advertisers in selling to that public over the air? 


These questions were put up to a group of famous stars 
who have been on outstanding programs. They answered 
frankly. What they said makes pretty good horse sense. 


They tell what they think of long continuity vs. short con- 
tinuity, studio audiences, fitting continuity to the product 
and the program, the relations of entertainers and clients, 
and other phases of radio advertising. 


Frank Crumit, Julia Sanderson, Amos ’n’ Andy, Fred 
Waring, Gertrude Berg of the Goldbergs, Jack Benny and 
David Ross contribute to the first of a two-part symposium. 


The first part will be published in 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
for OCTOBER 





Display Idea Boosts Sales 


Buy-by-Number Chart Makes Selection of Brushes Easy, and 
Chains Get Benefit 


By L. R. Schumann 


General Manager, Star Brush Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


FOr the last seventeen years we 
have supplied the major chain 
merchandise stores with their brush 
requirements; and we today are 
exclusively supplying most of 
them. This has put us in a position 
where the fields to conquer in the 
chain-store group have become 
more or less limited and in order 
for us not to feel the loss of busi- 
ness brought about by the depres- 
sion conditions, we were forced to 
create some means of increasing 
the business of each individual 
chain so that we in turn could in- 
crease our sales. 

In the higher-priced field of the 
hardware and paint group which 
we also serve, there was room 


to expand through merchandising 
plans that were not practical for 
chain stores. The development prob- 
lem in this field was, therefore, dif- 


ferent from that in the chain 
group. 

After months of investigation, 
we created the Buy-by-Number 
chart. This is a simple chart mea- 
suring approximately 7% by 12 
inches on which is shown the vari- 
ous general uses to which brushes 
can be put, ranging from 5 cents 
to $1. 

The chart is divided lengthwise 
into two columns. In the first are 
segregated the classes of objects 
that the consumer might care to 
paint. Alongside each classification 
is a number, or numbers within a 
red star. This number corresponds 
to the particular brush best suited 
for the job by the size, length or 
weight of bristle. 

The charts which are displayed 
on the store counters were mailed 
to each store manager about the 
beginning of June with a letter 
demonstrating the idea to him. We 
explained in our letter that this 
was the first innovation in paint 


brush -merchandising for chain 
stores in many years and described 
the advantages of the chart in 
terms for both store and consumer. 
At the same time we featured the 
chart in our trade-paper advertis- 
ing. 

In as much as no two chains carry 
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This chart made it easy for both 
customer and sales clerk to pick 
the proper brush 


exactly the same lines, it was 
necessary for us to prepare differ- 
ent charts for each chain, especially 
numbered according to the variety 
of brushes handled by each. 

We believed that the chart would 
accomplish three principal things. 
It would enable the salesgirl to 
more intelligently and more quickly 
make the sale. It would give to the 
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FARM WORK GOES AHEAD 
and BUSINESS IS BRISK 
in OKLAHOMA 


Plows are turning over wheat land for sow- 
ing the 1935 crop... pastures are green 


. cotton bolls are opening . . . feed 


crops are nearing maturity . . . and with 


millions of extra dollars being distributed 
for bonuses under the government crop 
reduction plans, Oklahoma farmers are 


whistling at their work. 
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RETAIL and WHOLESALE 
MERCHANTS ARE ENJOY- 


ING A FALL RUSH 


The Montgomery Ward & Company retail store in 
Oklahoma City reports an August well ahead of 
August 1933, and Tuesday after Labor Day started the 
fall season with a gain of over 30%. 


Love & Law, Oklahoma food brokers whose lines 
include Del Monte, reports a July business with a very 
material gain over July 1933 and August business 
substantially ahead of July. 


Maytag washing machines, according to the state rep- 
resentative, enjoyed a business 214 times the 1932 
volume in 1933 and 1934 business will run at least 
50% ahead of 1933. 


Other sales records of retailers and wholesalers 
show sales from 15% to 60% above the 1933 
figures. Advertisers who use The Daily 
Oklahoman and Times, The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman and WKY will cover one of 
America's best markets. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN and TIMES 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


WKY e Radio Station e WKY 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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consumer the right type of brush, 
because inasmuch as about 80 per 
cent of buyers of paint brushes in 
chain stores are women, it was not 
unlikely that the women would not 
select the most suitable brush for 
their purpose. 

It would also diversify the sale 
of brushes because the numbers 
designating each brush in each 
group covered various qualities and 
prices. We have also learned that 
by stamping the number on the 
handle of the brush, it enables the 
stock and order clerks more easily 
to handle their stock and it 
makes a real salesperson of the 
chain-store clerk. 

In addition to diversifying the 


+ 


Harry L. Cook Heads 
Sales Executives 


Harry L. Cook, Eastern sales man- 
ager of the Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Sales 
Executives Club 
of New York, at 
its semi-annual 
election meet- 
ing last week. Mr. 
Cc has been 
vice - president of 
the group. 

Other officers 
elected were: Ken- 
neth M. Goode, 
first vice-president; 
Count Gosta Mor- 
ner, partner in the 
Roger White Or- 
ganization an 
president of Mor- 
ner Multigroove 
Recordings, Inc., 
second vice-presi- 
dent; Carlton 
Eberhard, secretary and treasurer of 
Peysograph Corporation, secretary; and 
Ray R. Dobson, resident partner, George 
W. Rossetter & Company, Inc., trea- 
surer. 


Harry L. Cook 


C. N. Palmer with 
Condé Nast 

Claude N. Palmer, for the last three 
years on the Eastern advertising staff 
of Pictorial Review, has joined the 
Condé Nast Publications, New York, as 
director of research. He previously had 
been sales and advertising manager of 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J., and 
also was with Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

e J 7. 


Pontiac Advances Bray 

S. C. Bray has been advanced from 
assistant to sales promotion manager of 
the Pontiac Motor Car Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. He succeeds L. W. Slack, 
resigned. 
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sale of paint brushes, it tends 
toward increasing the retail unit 
of sale because the customer can 
plainly see for herself the advan- 
tage of buying two or three brushes 
instead of one. 

We are convinced that no mer- 
chandising move that we have made 
in our seventeen years’ history has 
been so universally successful as 
this. The reports we have received 
from store managers have been 
most encouraging. 

Lastly, in addition to whatever 
tangible results may accrue to us, 
we have gained no small amount 
of good-will. The plan has un- 
questionably enhanced our reputa- 
tion as a progressive organization. 


— 


J. E. Gill of “Wallaces’ 
Farmer” Dies 


Jeremiah Edward Gill, advertising 
manager of Wallaces’ Farmer and assis- 
tant publisher of Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, died at Milwaukee, 
September 23. He had suffered a heart 
attack six months ago and never fully 
recovered his strength. 

Mr. Gill had been prominent in the 
farm-paper field in the Middle West for 
some twenty-five years, and for the 
greater part of his advertising career 
was associated with papers published by 
Dante Pierce. After serving for a 
number of years as Chicago representa- 
tive for Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, he was 
made advertising manager of Jowa 
Homestead (then a member of the 
Pierce group) in 1922. 

In 1929, when Iowa Homestead was 
merged with Wallaces’ Farmer, he be- 
came associated with Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, with offices at Chi- 
cago, and later assumed his additional 
duties with Wallaces’ Farmer. He was 
fifty years old. 

eee 


Garber Leaves Pittsburgh “Press” 


D. Allyn Garber has resigned as ad- 
vertising director of the Pittsburgh 
Press to become president of Boggs & 
Buhl, Pittsburgh department store. He 
first became associated with this store 
in 1908 when he was engaged for ad- 
vertising and promotion work by R. H 
Boggs. In 1912 he was made assistant 
advertising manager, resigning as vice- 
president in 1929 to accept a post with 
the National Department Stores in New 
York. Since 1930 Mr. Garber has been 
advertising director of the Press. 

eee 


Has Ferti-Lawn Account 

Advertising of The Ferti-Lawn Com- 
pany, Hamilton, N. Y., grass seed and 
fertilizer, is now being handled by 
Clayton W. Butterfield and Associates, 
Syracuse, N. Y., agency. Consumer 
and business papers will us 
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Engineers Are People, Too 


National Carbon Discovers That Human-Interest Advertising 
Pulls Better Than Technical Copy 


LMTLE by little the belief 
among manufacturers of tech- 
nical products that engineers shed 
their emotions as they do their 
overcoats, when they open their 
trade papers is coming to an end. 
One more advertiser has recently 
made the discovery that engineers 
are people. The National Carbon 
Company has proved that telephone 
engineers, at least, become fed up 
with charts and figures and wel- 
come a little pleasant but pertinent 
simile. 

This company makes batteries 
especially designed for telephone 
use. The job of the advertising is 
to tell telephone engineers this and 
to show them why these Eveready 
Long Life and Columbia 


tion of the sales story presented in 
the way in which engineers are 
supposed to like to have their facts 
served. This and the other adver- 
tisements in the campaign at that 
time were undoubtedly studied by 
many engineers but recent experi- 
ences have led the company to be- 
lieve that possibly many other en- 
gineers passed by the pages. 

The other advertisement repro- 
duced here is typical of the present 
series. Evidently it has startled the 
engineering minds and led them to 
drop their slide rules and read on 
to find out what the heck tractors 
and baby carriages have to do 
with batteries. 

The similes at first glance in each 





Gray labels are superior to 
ordinary ignition batteries. 

Formerly it was rea- 
soned, logically enough, 
that what engineers want 
is facts and proof of long 
life, preferably presented 
in the form of graphs and 
charts and figures. In the 
lower left-hand corner of 
this page is reproduced a 
portion of one of these fac- 
tual advertisements. Here 
was a graphic demonstra- 





TO A BABY CARRIAGE 
when you use ordinary ignition 
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VOLTAGE + |= Efficient telephone service 





THIS GRAPH SHOWS HOW EVEREADY AND COLUMBIA BATTERIES CAN 
IMPROVE YOUR SERVICE AND LOWER YOUR OPERATING COSTS 
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Left—the old way of approach- 
ing the engineer. Above—the 
new series 
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instance seem to be far removed 
from the engineering subject at 
hand. But they lead directly to the 
point the advertiser is making. 
Once the engineer has been coaxed 
by the unusual picture and curious 
heading to read the text, he gets 
facts and nothing else. There is no 
diversion in the copy itself. It tells 
its story in a simple, straight- 
forward manner. 

The advertisements are not all 
humorous. One, for example, takes 
up the subject of “Sustained Volt- 

” which is a very important 
These two words are used 
as a headline underneath a photo- 
graphic illustration of a child cry- 
ing. The copy under the headline 
makes no mention of the picture 
above. An explanatory four lines 
of small type, close to the piciure, 
give the relation of this heart- 
tugging photograph to telephone 
batteries : “That kid next door that 
hollers all night can sure sustain 
his voltage! But there is another 
kind of ‘sustained voltage’ that’s 
mighty important to telephone 
companies.” 

Curiosity will stop many a tech- 
nician at the page in his trade 
paper which carries the advertise- 
ment in which a comical-looking 
gentleman is trying to light his 
pipe with a blow torch. The silly 
question heading, “Do you carry a 
blow torch to light your pipe?” 
arouses further curiosity. The 
answer, of course, is that “using 
ordinary ignition batteries instead 
of special telephone batteries on 
your telephone line is just as fool- 
ish and just as wasteful of power.” 

How does the advertiser know 
that these human-interest, simile 
advertisements are being read more 
than the technical ones were? A 
coupon is telling the story. For 
some time practically every adver- 
tisement has carried an offer of a 
free copy of “Transmission Im- 
provement in the Local Battery 
Exchange.” 

Requests for this book have in- 
creased tremendously since the new 
series was started. 

Engineers, in other words, are 
human beings too, with an es- 
pecially large bump of what we all 
have—curiosity. 
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Adrertiring 


| Q” 
We are privileged to in- 
clude Printers’ Ink in our 
list of clients shown 


opposite. 
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Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co, 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Cary Maple Sugar Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


P. & F. Corbin 
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CLIENTS 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Lighting Fixture and 
Specialty Sales Divisions) 

Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 

Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 

The Fox Furnace Co, 

Hercules Motors Corp. 


The Hills Bros. Co. 
(Dromedary Gingerbread 
Mix) 

Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 

The Leisy Brewing Co. 

Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 

New York University 
Potomac Edison Co. 
Printers’ Ink 

The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 
S. B. Thomas, Inc. 
University School 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co, 
Westinghouse 

X-Ray Co., Inc. 
The West Penn Electric Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 
The Wooster Brush Co. 
Worcester Salt Company 





Real Trade-Mark Ownership 


It Is Absolutely Assured Only by State Registration, and Here 
Are the Reasons 


By Paul Struven 
Trade Mark Service Company 


HE basis for absolute trade- 

mark protection is proper regis- 
tration. The neglect to register and 
the neglect to exclude pirates, imi- 
tators and infringers, may result 
in a trade-mark becoming public 
property, causing the loss of 
definite trade-mark rights, thus im- 
pairing the value of the corre- 
sponding good-will. 

The property right in a trade- 
mark is as tangible and insurable 
as the deed to real property and 
the most advisable form of trade- 
mark insurance is complete cover- 
age by proper registration. 

The United States constitution 
does not contain any provisions for 


giving effect to a United States 


registration (Federal registration 
or registration in the United States 
Patent Office) of a trade-mark; 
and Congress only has the power 
to protect the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing for a 
limited time to authors and inven- 
tors exclusive rights to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries 
(Copyrights and Patents). 

The United States Government 
does not protect a trade-mark reg- 
istered in the United States Patent 
Office. Trade-marks are registered 
in the United States Patent Office 
as a pre-requisite to the securing 
of foreign trade-mark registrations, 
in accordance with the laws of 
foreign countries. It also provides, 
a bureau for search purposes to 
honest and fair competitors. 

The individual States of the 
United States, therefore, have en- 
acted trade-mark statutes for the 
protection of trade-marks within 
their boundaries. The individual 
States have the right to iegisiate 
on trade-marks (240 U. S. 403.) 

Registration of trade-marks in 
the United States Patent Office 
does not grant, nor does it create 


or establish any property rights, as 
the individual States have their 
own trade-mark laws. The United 
States Supreme Court has held, 
“Property in trade-marks and the 
right to their exclusive use rest 
upon the laws of the several States 
and depend upon them for security 
and protection,” (248 U. S. 90). 
And it has further held that regis- 
tration of trade-marks under the 
Federal laws would not provide a 
remedy against infringers of trade- 
marks within the boundaries of any 
one of the individual States (279 
U. S. 156). 

A trade-mark registration made 
in accordance with the State laws, 
constitutes prima facie evidence of 
ownership, and thereby establishes 
a clear title to a trade-mark, so 
that anyone else who may use the 
same trade-mark or one similar 
thereto, would be held as a techni- 
cal infringer under the State trade- 
mark laws. 


Further Reasons for 
State Registration 


The attorney-general’s opinion in 
several of our States, and the in- 
tentions of the State legislatures 
in creating the respective State 
trade-mark acts where the registra- 
tions are mandatory upon those 
who desire to have their trade- 
marks protected, is further reason 
to make State registration advis- 
able. 

Many States do not require th 
arbitrary classification of products 
as applied to one trade-mark, but 
the applicant may make reserva- 
tions and claims by inclusive speci- 
fications, for several classifica- 
tions of products as broad as ma) 
be deemed necessary for futur 
purposes. 

The majority of the State trade- 
mark laws provide for search 
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warrants and the destruction of 
infringing trade-marks and labels, 
and further provide for fines and 
jail penalties upon those who may 
pirate or infringe upon “registered” 
trade-marks in violation of these 
laws. 

The fallacy of Federal registra- 
tion is best exemplified by the fact, 
that a great number of registra- 
tions are allowed in the United 
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who starts such moot proceedings 
can spend plenty of money to learn 
nothing. 

On the contrary, many of the 
trade-mark owners who were regis- 
tered under State trade-mark laws 
were adequately protected. The 
most recent example of State 
trade-mark protection was the suc- 
cessful enforcement of the State 
penalties where an infringer of the 


The U. S. Patent Office allows a great number of registra- 


tions for the same word or labe 


1 as a trade-mark in the 


same classification by the mere addition of disclaiming of 
one of the features 


States Patent Office for the same 
word or label as a trade-mark in 
the same identical classification, by 
the mere addition or disclaiming 
of one of the features. This dupli- 
cation of registrations, together 
with the public misconception of 
the Federal registrations granting 
trade-mark ownership and includ- 
ing all of the territory of the in- 
dividual States, greatly encourages 
trade-mark imitations. 

So we find the well-known 
“Camel” trade-mark used on cigars, 
the “Wrigley’s” trade-mark on 
tooth paste, and “Lucky Strike” on 
disinfectants. 

Of course, the owners of the ad- 
vertised trade-mark can start un- 
fair competition and secondary 
meaning litigation which is doubt- 
ful and costly. Or, they can start 
cancellation and opposition pro- 
ceedings against these later regis- 
trations but in the end the only 
thing decided, is, who gets a certifi- 
ate of registration, and not, who 
may own the trade-mark. The one 


registered trade-mark “Coty” was 
fined. Also an infringer of the 
registered trade-mark “G. Wash- 
ington’s Instant Coffee” was es- 
topped from using the word 
“Washington” as a trade-mark or 
a trade-name. 

Property rights in trade-marks 
are created or secured in the in- 
dividual States since the States 
have trade-mark laws. It is a well- 
known fact that the individual 
States have the right to determine 
notwithstanding common law (206 
U. S. 46) and that State Courts 
have jurisdiction of trade-marks 
under their laws (118 Ind. 105 and 
4 Ohio 265). 

In Illinois in the case of Candee 
vs. Deere, reported in 54 Illinois 
439, the Supreme Court of the 
State makes this reference re 
ing a trade-mark in that State, * 

IS REQUIRED TO BE RECORDED.” 

A trade-mark should not be con- 
fused with a trade name in the 
protection of good-will. A trade 
name identifies the company or 
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September 20th, 1934 Revision of Advertisement 


a Clouds Are gg Rol 


Heart of the Pag 


HE Spokane Market is and will continue 

throughout year the Hottest Spot for sales 
results in the West. According to Federal Re- 
serve Bank Report, Spokane sales gains led all 
cities of the West first eight months of this 
year showing 29.4% gain over last, compared 
with 8.6% for Twelfth District. In a mid- 
September trade survey, many of the largest 
firms in Spokane reported August the best month 
this year, with September starting off at even 
a faster clip. 


Briefly, the reasons: Good crops, better prices, 
with mining and lumbering continuing to speed 
up and the $63,000,000 Grand Coulee Dam Fed- 
eral Project just out of Spokane definitely under 
way. 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and CHRONICLE'S 
combined 85% UNduplicated (Polk) circulation is 
providing advertisers with a 91.95% home de- 
livered coverage of Spokane and the rich urban 
trade area. Send for late Market Facts 
Book and special information. Spot the 


“hot spot” for greater sales results. NR 
all 


THE SPOKESMAN =REVIE| 
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pared September 28, 1933. 


Ja\y— And 


west—A Preferred Spot 


Setar > 


Right ) — 

POKANE COUNTRY 
1/5 OF NATION’S 
APPLES 


(Left) — 
$63,000,000.00 
COULEE DAM 
PROJECT ASSURED 


Right )— 

POKANE COUNTRY 
1/4 OF SILVER 

1/3 OF LEAD 


(Left)— 

SPOKANE COUNTRY 

1/10 OF NATION’S 
WHEAT 


Right ) — 
POKANE COUNTRY 
fa0’s OF SAW MILLS 
SPEEDING UP 
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business while the trade-mark iden- 
tifies the product. Many corpora- 
tions having a similar trade name 
and trade-mark register and qual- 
ify their corporation name or trade 
name in the individual States with 
the hope of securing trade-mark 
protection. A trade name cannot be 
used as a technical trade-mark. 
(Bowman vs. Floyd 85 Mass. 76) 
and (N. K. Fairbank vs. Luckel, 
King and Cake Soap Company 102 
Fed. 327). 

The owner of a_ trade-mark 
wants more than the doubtful right 
to the use of the trade-mark in 
commerce and since registration of 
a trade-mark in the United States 
Patent Office does not grant prop- 
erty ownership, nor does it afford 
nation-wide protection in each of 


INK 
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the individual forty-eight States, 
then State trade-mark registration 
is the only security to exclusive 
trade-mark property ownership and 
individual good-will. 

The value of good-will can be 
created and enhanced by construc- 
tive advertising but if it is to be 
assured and maintained, it is also 
advisable to protect the property 
ownership in its corresponding 
trade-mark. 

Companies in making advertis- 
ing appropriations should well 
consider the protection of their in- 
vestment and its corresponding re- 
lationship to the good-will of their 
business. State registrations are 
the most adequate and the most 
economical means of protecting this 
investment. 


New Radio Network 


NEW four-station network 
goes into operation at noon on 
September 30. It will be known 
as the Radio Quality Group Net- 
work and includes stations WOR, 
Newark; WGN, Chicago; WLW, 
Cincinnati, and WXYZ, Detroit. 
There have been experiments, 
heretofore, of chain broadcasting 
among WGN, WLW and WOR, 
but now plans have been made for 
the regular sale of time for these 
three stations as a unit, or as a 
four-station unit with WXYZ. It 
is understood that there is no gen- 
eral contract among the co-operat- 
ing stations, merely an agreement 
that they will share the cost of 
wire charges. 


+ 
Death of F. J. Harton 


Frank J. Harton, for forty-six years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., died at 
Philadelphia last week. He had retired 
from active work about a year and a 
half before his death. Mr. Harton, who 
was space buyer and rate man with 
Ayer, was sixty-eight years old. 

_ . + 


Kemble to Head Own Business 


William H. Kemble has resigned as 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Angostura-Wupperman Cor- 

ration, effective October 1. He will 

ead his own sales organization which 
will have offices at 250 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


For the present wires will be 
leased temporarily but, as greater 
use of the chain is made, perma- 
nent lease will be made. When 
that time comes, the chain will 
probably go in for sustaining pro- 
grams. Broadcasts may originate 
in any of the four stations. Net- 
work time will be sold by the staffs 
of the four stations in addition to 
the sale of time on the station rep- 
resented by individual salesmen. 

The first program will feature 
Jacob Tarshis, in a broadcast spon- 
sored by Wasey Products, Inc. 
The second series will start Oc- 
tober 1 when Lum and Abner will 
go over the chain in the interests 
of Horlick’s malted milk. 


+ 
H. A. Chase Re-elected 


At the annual convention of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers Association 
at Buffalo last week, Harry A. Chase, 
of Shoe and Leather Reporter and The 
Shoe Style Digest, Rochester office, was 
re-elected secretary-manager ffor the 
tenth term. _ Syracuse was named as 
the convention city for 1935. 

. - s 


Heads Lawn Mower Sales 


George W. Sheeler is now general 
sales manager of the Coldwell Lawn 
Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y. He 
has represented the company in New 
York and New England for the last 
eleven years. 





Banks and Housing 


Newspaper Advertising Used from Coast to Coast to Induce 
Home Owners to Renovize 


THE banks are swinging in be- 
hind the Housing Program with 
advertising in local newspapers. 
Apparently many of the leading 
banks in the country are just about 
as anxious to get in step with the 
program as are manufacturers and 
dealers in the building supply field. 

Nor is this effort confined to 
any single part of the country. 
From coast to coast individual 
banks and clearing-house associa- 
tions, as well as building and loan 
societies, are aggressively promot- 
ing this opportunity to lend their 
funds on good security. 

The advertising they are using 
falls into several classifications. 


Simplest and probably least effec- 
tive is the announcement that such 
and such an institution has been 
approved by the Housing Admin- 
istration and is now in a position 
to lend money. While this probably 


is effective to a certain extent it 
is by no means as valuable as the 
efforts of other banks that are not 
only explaining how the public can 
borrow the money but, also, giving 
reasons why it should borrow. 

During the early stages of the 
campaign a number of banks have 
devoted their space to explaining 
the terms of the act. For instance, 
the Mount Vernon Trust Company 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., runs a 
three-column advertisement in a 
local newspaper in which it devotes 
most of the space to a section 
headed “What to Do . . . and 
How to Do it. .” At the 
bottom of the advertisement is 
the following significant paragraph 
signed by John Leland Cross, pres- 
ident of the bank. 

“Properly carried out, this plan 
should result in much good for 
Mount Vernon by putting more 
money into circulation, relieving 
unemployment, stimulating trade, 
and increasing real estate values.” 

A number of banks have fol- 
lowed the same idea. The majority 
of them confine their copy largely to 
answering the fourteen important 


questions that come up in the minds 
of the prospective borrowers. 

A few banks do not explain the 
act in their copy but offer a con- 
sulting service as well as folders 
and other literature describing the 
provisions of the act in some de- 
tail. This is being done particu- 
larly in the smaller cities where 
the number of banks is not large. 

Some institutions are using copy 
and illustrations not only to offer 
their services but, also, to show 
home owners the desirability of 
borrowing money at the present 
time for repairs and home addi- 
tions. 

Typical of this type of copy is 
an advertisement of the United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Oreg. There is an_ illustration 
showing a number of small homes 
and the heading says, “Protect 
That Home Investment.” The copy 
then continues by telling how de- 
sirable it is to make repairs at the 
present time with money so easily 
available. 

As time goes on, more and more 
banks will probably work around 
to this type of copy. 


Tying-in with the 
Renovizing Campaign 

In several cities the banks are 
tying-in with local renovizing cam- 
paigns. Inasmuch as a number of 
these campaigns were under way 
before the passing of the Housing 
Act, the financial institutions are 
able to follow up the regular trend 
of their campaigns with the recent 
addition of emphasis on the Hous- 
ing Act. 

For instance, the First National 
Bank of St. Paul recently showed 
a picture of the twenty-two-year- 
old cottage in that city which is 
being renovized. The headline in- 
vites people to visit St. Paul’s 
Home Modernizing Clinic. Two 
paragraphs from the copy will give 
an idea how this particular bank 
is urging people to take advantage 
of its home owners loan facilities : 
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“Out-of-date houses are uncom- 
fortable to live in, difficult to sell, 
hard to rent, and have but a small 
loan value. If your home is more 
than ten years old it is at least 
partially out of date. Adding a new 
porch or altering an old one, paint- 
ing or repapering the interior, put- 
ting on a new roof, modernizing 
a bathroom, or repairing or re- 
placing a heating system—these are 
some of the changes which help to 
make homes more adaptable to 
present-day requirements. 

“Under the terms of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, new credit fa- 
cilities are now available for mak- 
ing repairs and improvements on 
homes and business property. See 
your building dealer or contrac- 
tor for complete details and neces- 
sary forms in regard to borrowing 
funds for house remodeling.” 

In Seattle, Wash., the Seattle 
Trust Company used _ semi-car- 
toon illustrations to urge people to 
take part in the renovizing Seattle 
campaign. In that city prizes 
were offered for the best home 
renovization completed before Sep- 
tember 1 and the bank urged peo- 
ple of that city to take advantage 
of the Housing Act and get into 
its prize campaign. 

In a number of cities banks are 
advertising _co-operatively. For in- 
stance in Cleveland, Ohio, the five 
members of the local Clearing 
House Association are running a 
co-operative campaign in copy three 
columns wide by ten inches deep. 

A most interesting advertisement 
is signed by three banks of Con- 
cord, N. H. This answers the chief 
questions in the minds of those 
who are prospects for loans and 
then closes with the following para- 
graphs: 

“A careful survey of the city 
would show literally that thousands 
of dollars were needed simply for 
the purpose of making the ordinary 
repairs necessary to overcome nat- 
ural depreciation. It would also 
disclose many improvements long 
since wanted, but which have been 
postponed for one reason or an- 
other. 

“No group has been harder hit 
by the depression than workers in 
the building industry, so this ef- 
fort is being made to give them 
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work, We cannot urge home own- 
ers to incur indebtedness which 
they cannot reasonably meet, but 
if repairs, renovations, or improve- 
ments are necessary and loans are 
made for such purposes, the gen- 
eral unemployment situation could 
and would be largely relieved by 
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How one bank pointed out to 
home owners the desirability of 
borrowing for repairs 


the employment of carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, electrical work- 
ers, etc.” 

Much of the advertising done up 
to the present time shows signs of 
hasty preparation. Particularly in 
smaller cities where the banks do 
not have advertising departments 
their advertisements are typograph- 
ically rather poor and the copy is 
inclined to be conservative and old- 
fashioned. 

In the larger cities, however, 
where banks have their own adver- 
tising departments, now that the 
campaign is under way the fi- 
nancial institutions are using the 
best tricks in copy, layout and 
illustrations to make their adver- 
tising appealing and convincing. 

The chief weakness of a great 
deal of this bank advertising seems 
to be in its apparent reluctance to 
do much more than say that the 
particular bank is lending money 
under the provisions of the Hous- 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN THE BRITISH 
oe \MARKET? 


- 


t 


gor? 


IN « population ef nearly forty-six 
million, less than 250,000 persons in 
Great Britain have incomes of 21,000 





$5,000 approx.) per annum and over. 
They are the cream of the British 








market and are reached with certainty 
when you use the ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS ef GREAT BRITAIN 

. « the choice of “THE FIRST 
QUARTER MILLION IN THE LAND.” 


ASK US TO SEND YOU 
THESE TWO BOOKS. 
THEY ARE FULL OF 
FACTS CONCERNING 
BUYING POWER IN BRITAIN 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS —The SKETCH —The SPHERE 
The TATLER-The BYSTANDER-SPORTING & DRAMATIC NEWS 


Please address all communi to: 
G. C. Morphett, Advertisement Director, 346 Strand, London, Bagland. 
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ing Act. As time goes on, how- 
ever, more and more banks are 
stressing the investment angle and 


the ae of brightening up - 


the home. A few banks are even 
using a “Do It Now” type of copy 
to get immediate action. 
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It is interesting to note that in 
a number of cities where news- 
papers are running special build- 
ing and housing sections that the 
banks are taking space alongside 
of the copy of contractors and 
dealers in building supplies. 


FHA to Use Films 


Courtesy of Visomatic Systems, Inc. 


A house before and after remodeling—a still from the Government 
film for home owners 


NOTHER phase in the Hous- 

ing Administration’s work is 
now getting under way with the 
co-ordination of exhibit activities 
under J. F. Young. A part of the 
work is the use of four films which 
have been prepared for the Gov- 
ernment and which will be used 
throughout the country, especially 
in conjunction with exhibits and 
other meetings that are being en- 
couraged in all communities. 

How these exhibits are to be 
encouraged was explained to a 
PrInTeRS’ INK representative by 
Mr. Young. 

“We are trying to stimulate 
building shows in about twenty- 
five of the leading cities,” he ex- 


plained, “with community leaders, 
banks, contractors, manufacturers 
and other interested parties co- 
operating. We would like to have 
these shows built around the idea 
of taking a specific example of 
modernization work as a nucleus, 
showing a _ specific example of 
some dwelling that has been re- 
modeled, similar to the promotion 
work that has been done already 
in Portland, Oreg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
and other cities.” 

Community leaders, women’s 
clubs and other groups in the 
smaller towns and communities are 
being asked to sponsor educational 
meetings and events to educate 
their communities on what the Act 
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means and also how it operates. 

The films the Government has 
prepared will fit into all of these 
events whether they are the build- 
ing shows of the large cities or 
less imposing events put on in 
smaller communities. The four 
films are designed to reach four 
different classes interested in the 
operation of the Housing program: 
(1) bankers; (2) community lead- 
ers; (3) building, heating and 
plumbing contractors, etc.; and (4) 
home owners. 

The film prepared for showings 
to home owners, running an hour 
and a quarter, covers the whole 
program for those on whose prop- 
erties the modernization work is to 
be done. It explains the story in 
dialog form between husband and 


— 


Appoints Norris-Patterson 


The Schlinder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mimico, Ont., badminton and 
tennis equipment, has appointed Norris- 
Patterson, Ltd., Toronto, to handle its 
advertising. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. This agency is also 
handling a new fall and winter cam- 


paign in Canadian newspapers and busi- 
ness papers on Circle-Bar hosiery. 
o s o 


Heads Seventh Zone Typothete 
George A. LaTour, Jr., of Detroit, 
head of the Continental Printing Com- 
pany, Detroit, was elected president of 
the Seventh Zone Typothete Federation 
at its convention held in Dayton, Ohio. 
He succeeds Don L. Boyd, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., who was elected a director 
of the United Typothete of America. 


Joins Conover-Mast 
Walter Holmes has joined the Conover- 
Mast Corporation, New York, publisher 
of Mill Factory and other publica- 
tions, as field editor. He formerly was 
with the Electrical Trade Publishing 
Company in a similar capacity. 
. . m 


With Jasper “Advertiser” 

Blanton Dye, managing editor of the 
Clarksdale, Miss., Daily News, has re- 
signed his position to become advertis- 
ing manager of the Jasper, Ala., Ad- 
vertiser, 

+ + . 
Has Hotel Advertising 

The Hotel Edison, New York, has ap- 
pointed Allied Advertising, Inc., of that 
city, as its advertising agency. News- 
perers., magazines and direct mail will 


Drepperd Leaves Croot 


Carl W. Drepperd has resigned as 
account executive of the Samuel C. 
Croot Company, Inc., New York agency. 
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wife, discussing the work that 
needs to be done on their home, 
and follows them through all the 
steps involved. It explains who is 
entitled to loans, that reputation 
and present employment are two 
of the main credit bases, and shows 
before-and-after pictures of homes 
that have actually been remodeled. 
From attic to basement, it demon- 
strates how homes can be re- 
vamped. It also puts in a word 
for the local architect. 

These films are being made 
available throughout the country to 
all groups who desire them. Ar- 
rangements have been made so that 
a call to local Western Union of- 
fices will be all that is necessary to 
procure them for any particular 
community. 


— 


Affiliates with Agency Network 

_ Hughes, Wolf & Cmte, advertis- 
ing agency of Rochester, N. Y., an- 
nounces that the D. Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, is now acting as its 
representative in the State of Wash- 
ington. Other agencies, members of 
the Continental Agency Network, are 
also serving the Rochester agency in a 
similar capacity. 

* e © 


New Accounts to Gale & Pietsch 


The W. M. Welch Scientific Com- 
pany, Chicago, school supplies and labo- 
ratory apparatus, has appointed Gale & 
Pietsch, Inc., of that city, as its adver- 
tising agency. The same agency will 
es the advertising of the Holmes 

rojector Company, manufacturer of 
motion picture projectors. 

2 . . 


Castle Films Names Mathes 


Ruqune W. Castle, of Castle Films, 
New York, has appointed J. M. Mathes, 
Inc.. as advertising and merchandising 
counsel, Castle ilms produces, ex- 
hibits and distributes business motion 
pictures. 
o . o 
Appoints Hill Agency 
The Pittsburgh District Dairy Coun- 
cil, Pittsburgh, has appointed The Albert 
P. Hill Company, Inc., of that city, as 
its advertising agency. Newspaper, out- 
door and radio advertising will be used. 
. 7 . 
Barnes Press Adds Barry 
Frank D. Barry, for many years in 
direct-mail advertising work in Detroit, 
has joined The Barnes Press, Detroit, a 
division of the Barnes Michigan Corpora- 
tion. 
. . s 
McCabe to Ainger Printing 
G. E. McCabe has been appointed to 
direct a new advertising and _ service 
department for the Ainger Printing 
Company, Detroit. 
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®Every business has its [dea Quotient ... 
measured by dividing “ideas produced” by 
“men employed.” With a low I.Q., sales will 
be sluggish, even though prices and quality 
are competitive. Step up your I.Q. and sales 
volume will lift—without a parallel increase 
in costs. Ideas work without drawing account 


or commission. 


Study this issue of Printers’ Ink. Appraise its 
value to you—and to your company. With 


due regard to modesty, we say that e e e 
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Liberty—or Do We Eat? 


Mr. Corey Can’t See Eye to Eye with Mr. Sloan and Mr. Tipper, 
and Here Is His Story 


By George H. Corey 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Now that in these piping times 
so many of our eminent citizens 
are indulging themselves in beauti- 
ful and profound abstractions 
about the “traditional American 
liberty” and view with alarm the 
“regimentation” of our people, it 
seems to me fitting to say a few 
words about what the average 
American is worrying about. 

I think it is entirely safe to say 
that he is emphatically not wor- 
rying about whether his precious 
liberties are being curtailed or 
whether he is being regimented. 
What he is bothered about is when 
he will eat, what he will wear and 
where he will sleep, and how. 

Ex-presidents and ex-candidates 
for that exalted office may be able 
to work themselves into a lather 
over the former, but it will be 
noticed that they do not have to 
concern themselves with the latter. 

In the August 30 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, Harry Tipper said: 
“Somehow or other I find it diffi- 
cult to work up any enthusiasm 
for the doctrine of balancing af- 
fairs by producing less. I have yet 
to see any great amount of evi- 
dence that the people in the various 
countries are surfeited with the 
world’s material wealth.” 

In the issue of Sept. 6, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr. said much the same 
thing, much more vaguely and with 
no idea what to do about it. 

Neither of these gentlemen, nor, 
for that matter, any other business 
men who unburden themselves in 
print upon economic conditions, 
seems willing or able to suggest, 
even in a general way, how the 
greater production they advocate 
is going to be consumed. They as- 
sure us in the most impassioned 
terms that the policies of the AAA 
are all wet, but they carefully re- 
frain from explaining what the 
farmer is going to do with the 


wheat and the potatoes, that he is 
unable to sell even at a loss. 

Now, Mr. Tipper may not be en- 
thusiastic about the doctrine of 
balancing things by producing less, 
but I happen to be aware of the 
fact that for the last twenty or 
more years he has been employed 
in various enterprises that have 
done precisely that. I refer to in- 
dustry. Industry always has pro- 
duced less when the demand -has 
been less, and has produced more 
when the demand has been more 
Industry is able to control produc- 
tion, and does. Messrs. Tipper and 
Sloan apparently refer to agricul- 
ture. 

What about agriculture? When 
the farmer plants in the spring 
only Nature knows what the har- 
vest will be. Drought may destroy 
the crop. Rains and intensive cul- 
tivation may yield a bounteous 
crop. Under the casual operations 
of our economic system, the former 
creates a shortage; the latter, a 
surplus. Nothing the farmer can 
do can change the situation. Thus, 
more than 40 per cent of our peo- 
ple are constantly exposed to the 
caprices of Nature, while more 
than 50 per cent are able to exer- 
cise a considerable amount of con- 
trol over their economic affairs. 


Tariffs Not Made 
for Farmers 


Then, too, for the 50 per cent 
we have generously erected tariff 
walls, and other forms of “pro- 
tection,” which do the 50 per cent 
quite a lot of good financially, but 
which do the 40 per cent practically 
no good whatsoever. Maybe the 
beet growers garner some nourish- 
ment, but even in this segment of 
agriculture the American people 
are forced to pay so much ‘more 
for their sugar that it would al- 
most pay them to subsidize the 
beet growers to shut up shop and 
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{934 FARM INCOMES: 
RISE $1,000,000,000 


Despite the Drought, the Total 


ls Put at $5,950,000,000 
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take an extended trip around the 
world. 

Now, let’s suppose that the 
farmer and the manufacturer to- 
gether produce all their respective 
physical plants can turn out. I take 
it there will be no disagreement on 
the assertion that almost immedi- 
ately the market on every conceiv- 
able article of use would be 
glutted. The present condition of 
the cotton textile market is an ex- 
ample. Millions of people have 
neither shirts nor underwear, but 
the mills have produced too much. 
What answer have Messrs. Tipper 
and Sloan to this problem? I have 
one, but refrain from advancing it 
because I still am old-fashioned 
enough to believe in the capital- 
istic system! 

In the August issue of New 
Outlook, R. R. Doane gives a few 
examples of surpluses and short- 
ages of foods, based upon a stand- 
ard diet. He shows that there are 
large surpluses of flour and cereals, 
potatoes, beans, peas and nuts, fats, 
bacon and lard. There are short- 
ages of milk, tomatoes, citrus 
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fruits, green vegetables, other 
vegetables and fruits, butter, sugar 
and molasses, meats, fish and eggs. 
His figures are drawn from a 
standard “Annual Liberal Diet,” 
per capita, computed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
They contemplate the per capita 
consumption of 125,000,000 people. 
Since enormous masses of the 
American people almost never see 
milk, butter, cheese, fats, bacon, 
sugar, eggs, how do we propose to 
see to it that these 125 millions con- 
sume their allotted “Liberal Diet”? 
I’m asking you! 

A few years ago I toured 
through the Kanawha District, 
West Virginia, of the soft coal in- 
dustry. I saw mile after mile of 
the utmost squalor. I saw people 
living under conditions worse than 
those to which we subject dumb 
animals, I know much about many 
of the soft coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the steel towns, where 
hundreds of thousands of human 
beings constantly exist on the 
ragged edge of starvation. I have 
seen a number of the textile towns 
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COLOSSUS 
A Short Short Story 


Esquire monthly, at 50¢ per copy sells more copies per 
issue on the nation’s newsstands (by A. B. C. count) 
than any weekly magazine selling for more than 5¢. 
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»f the South where the desperately 
pressing problem of the moment is 
not Mr. Hoover’s “Liberty,” but 
whether to have potatoes or dan- 
lelions for supper. How shall we 
meet these problems? Do the 
rthodox economic principles of 
the “Liberty Lovers” help solve 
them? 

Turning again to Mr. Sloan’s 
irticle in your Sept. 6 issue, I 
think it is extremely doubtful 
whether all the improvements of 
recent years have been boons which 
ill civilized men have, directly or 
indirectly, enjoyed. Large masses 
of our people never have even 
heard of these boons. 

Mr. Sloan rightly says that a 
new day is with us and he would 
be the last to deny that it imposes 
new social obligations upon em- 
ployers. He might well have added 
that it also imposes new social 
obligations upon employees, as well 
as upon those who are neither. He 
might have added, further, that so 
far neither employers (with few 
exceptions) nor employees (with 
few exceptions) have recognized 
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these new social obligations. It 
would be a good idea if Mr. Sloan 
and his associates could do some- 
thing more than talk. 

Like Mr. Sloan, I have no crys- 
tal-clear idea how the discordances 
of the moment may be solved. I 
do not know definitely how the 
potential productive capacity of 
this country is going to be dis- 
tributed and consumed, at a profit 
or even below cost. Of only one 
thing am I reasonably sure and 
that is that if our present, or re- 
vamped, capitalistic system cannot 
solve the problem, then some other 
system will enter the picture and 
try to do it. 

I would suggest, therefore, that 
it is high time for some of our 
best business minds to tackle and 
conquer this sinister evil. The 
question no longer is the otherwise 
sound thesis of Mr. Ford that as 
you reduce prices you open up new 
markets for your products. The 
question now is how to distribute 
our abundance of productive riches 
to millions of people who have lit- 
tle or nothing to exchange. Either 
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the submerged twentieth will have 
to have their consumptive capacity 
materially increased, or the better- 
favored twentieth will have to be 
forcibly, if necessary, deprived of 
their luxuries. 

At the present time, in America, 
we are trying to eat our cake and 


— 
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have it, too. It can’t be done. And 
all the articles in the world by re- 
spectable authorities about havi ing 
a better knowledge of distribution 
will have about the same effect a; 
the endeavors of King Canute to 
beat back the waves. 
GrorceE H. Corey. 


+ 


Publishers Crimp Huey 


LOUISIANA publishers have 
taken down their old smooth- 
bores and they’re circling in around 
the bayous on the trail of the re- 
cent legislation of Huey (King- 
fish) Long. 

Specifically, they have invoked 
the weapon of injunction; and with 
it they have cracked down on the 
washroom statesman’s statute im- 
posing a tax of 2 per cent of the 
gross advertising intake of all 
Louisiana newspapers whose weekly 
circulation exceeds 20,000. 

On behalf of nine newspapers, 
eight lawyers filed, with Federal 
Judge Wayne G. Borah, a petition 
to enjoin Alice Lee Grosjean, State 
supervisor of public accounts, from 
attempting to collect the tax. 

The petition contends that the 


—_ 


P. I. and Farm Market 
Rippte & Younc Company 
Publishers’ Representatives 

CuHICcAGo 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I certainly want to congratulate 
Printers’ Ink on the attention and 
consideration they have been giving on 
the farm market, especially in the last 
few issues. I have read all of these 
articles and know that they will do a 
great deal of good. I just have a feeling 
that you are somewhat responsible for 
the attention that is being given to this 
important market. 

Frank O. Youns. 
+ . o 


Von Tresckow with 
Investment Firm 

Walter von Tresckow, formerly assis- 
tant vice-president of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company in charge 
of publicity and business promotion, has 
been elected vice-president of the invest- 
ment management firm of E. W. Axe 
& Company, Inc., New York. 


tax would be unconstitutional and 
that it would crimp the freedom 
of the press. 

The plaintiffs in the action are: 
the American Press Company, of 
Lake Charles; the Capital City 
Press Company, of Baton Rouge; 
the Item Company, Ltd., of New 
Orleans; the Journal Publishing 
Company, of Shreveport; Lafayette 
Advertiser-Gazette, of Lafayette; 
McCormick & Co., Inc., of Alex- 
andria; the News-Star-World 
Publishing Company, of Monroe; 
the Times Picayune Publishing 
Company, of New Orleans; and 
the Times Publishing Company, of 
Shreveport. 

Judge Borah granted a tem- 
porary injunction, on which a hear- 
ing is to be held Sept. 28. 


+ 
Insurance Group Adds Speakers 


Several additional speakers have been 
added to the program of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, which will nmieet 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., October 1-3. They include Wil- 
liams Leslie, associate general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, who will discuss adver- 
tising and publicity from the casualty 
standpoint, and A. Lehman, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, who will 
speak on radio advertising. Other spe 4 
ers include Albert E. Haase, A. T. Fal 
L. Montgomery, Edward Ekdahl and 
Merle Thorpe. 

wo . - 


Death of W. F. Babcock 


William F. Babcock, president of the 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines, 
Chicago, died recently at Winnetka, III 
He joined Felt & Tarrant in 1911 as 
secretary and treasurer, a post he filled 
until 1930 when, at the death of his 
brother-in-law, Dorr E. Felt, founder 
of the company, he was elected president. 
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Radio Audit Bureau Studied 


Real Progress in This Important Matter Is Made by 
Broadcasters’ Convention 


THE hope of advertisers and 
advertising agency executives 
for a broadcasting audit bureau 
comes much nearer realization as 
the result of action taken by the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters in Cincinnati last week. 

A committee of five will be ap- 
pointed to study what is pertinent 
information for the agencies and 
advertisers, to invite discussion 
with representatives of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Association of 
National Advertisers. 

John Benson, president of the 
Four A’s, reviewed what had been 
done in the way of studies on sig- 
nal strength and listening habits. 
Sie! nal strength studies, he said, 
have been useful to agents and ad- 
vertisers and to some stations but 
they have not been complete enough 
to cover the broadcasting industry. 

Why not, asked Mr. Benson, di- 
rect some of that money to estab- 
lishing an undertaking like the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations? 

The convention also approved 
establishment of an agency recog- 
nition bureau at NAB headquarters 
in Washington. In addition to the 
usual requirements as to credit re- 
sponsibility, character of opera- 
tions, requirements will include 
consideration of an agency’s radio 
service facilities. NAB members 
were strongly advised to pay 
agency commission only to those 
agencies extended recognition by 
the bureau. 

Approval also was given to a 
resolution covering merchandising 
assistance to advertisers, provided 
such co-operation does not entail 
direct expense to stations and cov- 
ers activities available to all adver- 
tisers. This resolution was adopted, 
it was explained, principally as a 
declaration of policy and not as a 
specific rule. 

Another resolution called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Code Au- 
thority regulations permit the 


granting of special rates with the 
only proviso that these rates be 
filed with the authority. It was 
said that such special rates may be 
used as a means of making con- 
cessions contrary to the intent of 
stabilized rates provisions. It was 
recommended, therefore, that the 
NAB petition the authority to 
take steps to amend and clarify, or 
to repeal its regulations permitting 
this practice. 

In regard to standardization of 
units of rates and rate cards, the 
convention made these recom- 
mendations : 

1. That units of sale be stand- 
ardized as one hour, one-half hour 
quarter hour, five minutes, one 
minute transcriptions, 100 words, 
half minute transcriptions and fifty 
words or less; 

2. That quantity discounts be 
given with the period of one year 
with discounts retroactive to the 
first broadcast within that year and 
that discounts apply within the 
same time classifications ; 

3. That companies operating 
more than one subsidiary, such as 
General Motors, be permitted to 
buy under a group plan which 
would allow discounts for each of 
the separate companies under a 
blanket order, even if more than 
one agency is involved in the plac- 
ing of time; 

4. That all stations put on their 
rate cards, in addition to regular 
standard units of time and under 
a heading called “special service 
features,” such features as time 
signals, participation programs, 
with an adequate description of 
what the individual station allows ; 

5. That no stations quote quan- 
tity discounts on consecutive times 
og than 13, 26, 52, 100, 150 and 


The Government's anti-trust suit 
against the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers was a major topic of discus- 
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sion. Successful prosecution, it 
was pointed out, would contribute 
much to lowering the costs of ad- 
vertisers and stations as represented 
in monies now paid to ASCAP. 
The members were urged to sup- 
port the suit. Further, it was voted 
to start a music pool for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for radio stations 
the air rights to such music as may 
not otherwise be available or which 
may be made more readily avail- 
able by such a pool. 

In addition to the officers whose 
election was reported last week in 
Printers’ INK, the convention 
elected the following directors: 
For three year terms, Alfred J. 
McCosker, WOR, Newark; Leo 
Fitzpatrick, WJR, Detroit; Harry 
C. Butcher, WJSV, Washington; 
John J. Gillin, Jr., WOW, Omaha ; 
S. Gordon Persons, WSFA, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; for one year terms, 
Stanley Hubbard, KSTP, St. 
Paul; Harold Wheelahan, WSMB, 
New Orleans, Powel Crosley, Jr., 
WLW, Cincinnati. 


+ 


Larger Campaign for Prestone 


One of the largest campaigns ever put 
behind an anti-freeze, according to the 
National Carbon Company, is now being 
launched on behalf of Eveready Pres- 
tone. Nineteen leading national maga- 
zines and 324 newspapers will be used. 

The program involves an advertising 
expenditure 30 per cent larger than that 
of last year and will range from color 
bleed pages in magazines, coupled with 
single-column advertisements scattered 
through the same issues, to scores of 
small reminder advertisements in news- 
papers. The general advertising theme 
will be “Remember Last Winter—This 
Year Play Safe with Eveready Pres- 


tone 
ee 


Adds Cline as Art Director 


Mahlon A. Cline is now with the 
Breskin & Charlton Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, publisher of Modern 
Packaging and Modern Plastics, as art 
director. He has recently been abroad 
studying and formerly was art director 
for the a -Sol Lamp Works, Inc., 


Newark, 
o ° - 


Death of Walter Boynton 


Walter Borgten, +, one p= vice- 
resident of C. C. ie = m, Inc., 
« = agency, died at ashington, 
nm September 23, aged fifty-eight. 
He = Bag yen with the ublicity de- 
partment of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
my and —_ for years, prominent in 
etroit musical and dramatic activities. 
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Following the convention there 
was a hearing before the industry’s 
code authority. John Shepard 3rd, 
Code Administrator, presided. 

Two resolutions introduced by 
A. B. Church were approved. One 
would have it declared to be unfair 
trade practice for the granting of 
special discounts on radio time sold 
in combination with another me- 
dium of advertising. Another 
would make it an unfair trade 
practice to resell time which has 
been bought in blocks unless such 
resold facilities shall be in units 
listed on the station rate card and 
on the basis of such listed rates. 

Considerable discussion centered 
around efforts to define what 
should be included in classifications 
to determine whether the general 
or local rate should apply. Mr. 
Baldwin explained that it rests with 
each station to decide its own 
policy. His declaration that the 
weakest link in the industry is the 
rate structure was heartily ap- 
plauded. 


+ 
Rosenblum, NBC Vice-President 


David Rosenblum has been elected a 
vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, New York. He pre- 
ynaly was president of Trade-Ways, 
ne 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, is now chair- 
man of the board of NBC which is an 
RCA wholly-owned subsidiary. H 
Aylesworth was re-elected president of 
NBC, and R, C. Patterson, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president. 

eee 


Shurick Starts Own Service 


Edward P. Shurick, for five years 
Minneapolis manager of radio station 
KSTP, has open his own advertising 
service in the Thorpe Building, that 
city. He was formerly with various ad- 
vertising agencies in New York for 
ten years. 


+ 


Appointed by Wilson ElI-Bart 


Burton Cohn has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Wilson El- Bart 
Corporation, New York, whisky. An ad 
vertising campaign is’ planned using 
newspapers, magazines and outdoor ad- 
vertising. 


Weber with Prater & Heier 


E. G. Weber has joined the sales de- 
egg of Prater & Heier, Inc., St. 

is, general displays and exhibits. 
He was, until recently, Ss man- 
ager for the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, Alton, IIl. 
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HARRY A. GROESBECK, Jr. 
with 
STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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Guaranteed Results 


Returns Measure Entire Cost of This Advertising, and the Plan 
Works Smoothly 


IRST of all, it must be con- 

fessed that the methods em- 
ployed by the company which pro- 
vided the facts for this article 
cannot be duplicated very gener- 
ally by other concerns. The story 
is of interest, however, not only 
because of the unfulfilled desire of 
many companies to devise some 
way whereby a return for their ad- 
vertising investment may be guar- 
anteed to them, but also because 
of the philosophy of business pro- 
cedure in general that has been 
built up through an experience of 
thirty years in the mind of the man 
who is behind this advertising. 

The company is The Baby Bear 
Products Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
of which William W. Reed is pres- 
ident. This is a service organiza- 
tion owning and controlling the 
trade-mark name Baby Bear Bread, 
which is licensed to be made and 
sold through independent bakers 
over an area extending from coast 
to coast. 

For its licensees the parent com- 
pany has prepared what it believes 
to be a complete advertising cam- 
paign, running from buttons for 
distribution among children to 
twenty-four-sheet posters. There is 
no desire to do more than break 
even on the cost of the advertising 
material that is supplied to bakers. 

The service fee is based on the 
number of loaves of Baby Bread 
that the baker produces. In other 
words, he pays for the results 
that he achieves—when they are 
achieved. 

The backbone of the sales pro- 
motion material which is provided 
every baker is a little four-page 
weekly house magazine, printed in 
two colors. Copies are distributed 
to the bakers, if wholesale to the 
grocery stores, if retail from house 
to house. This is called “The Nip 
and Tuck Weekly.” 

The first page carries an adver- 
tisement for the bread, a recipe 
which is changed weekly and 
which, of course, has bread in 
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some form as one of its primary 
ingredients, and an advertisement 
specially prepared for and by the 
issuing baker. In other words, 
the baker writes this advertisement 
himself, to meet his own needs 
However, The Baby Bear Products 
Corp. gives its members - helpful 
advice concerning their advertising 
in a well-considered booklet that 
is issued to bakers. 

Most of the material on the cen- 
ter spread and on the last page 
is aimed at the children of the 
household. There is a cartoon to 
be colored; a bit of poetry > 
cerning Nip and Tuck and their 
dog Tige; some more or less easily 
digested scientific facts in the form 
of questions and answers and an 
interesting puzzle page. 


Child Interest Developed 
into a Club 


The importance of the child ap- 
peal in the advertising plan is 
further evidenced in the growth 
of the “Nip and Tuck Club of 
America.” This loosely knit or- 
ganization is a natural outgrowth 
of the interest of many of the 
younger members of the family in 
the adventures of the two trade 
characters. 

While the advertising material 
that is provided is more or less 
standardized, even to the news- 
paper mats that are furnished, spe- 
cial advertising matter is offered 
and the price charged is reasonable. 

“Experience proves,” says the 
company, “that what may be spe- 
cial with us when it is first pre- 
pared, is likely to be standardized 
as a permanent feature of our 
plan, after it has been tried out in 
a practical way and found to be 
resultful.” 

Last spring the company made a 
change in its method of gaining 
new bakers as members. Up to that 
time it had a sales force which 
visited the centers of population 
where it wanted to obtain a licensee. 

The method seemed to be too 
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expensive, however, so a direct- 
mail campaign was begun to a 
selected list of bakers, between 
4000 and 5,000 in number. This 
campaign was designed to create 
inquiries, 

\ll subsequent negotiations were 
carried on by mail, up to the point 
where it seemed that favorable ac- 
tion might be induced if a personal 
call was made. Then it was, and 
then only, that a member of the 
sales department made a special 
trip to that particular baker for 
closing. It is interesting to note 
that since the old method was dis- 
carded and the mailing method 
brought into use, sales expense has 
materially decreased and sales re- 
sults materially increased. 

Mr. Reed, looking back over 
more than thirty years of advertis- 
ing and sales experience, is firm in 
his belief that the ideal combina- 
tion of selling is to be found in the 
use of direct advertising, letters 
and other uses of the mail ad- 
dressed to people with whom you 
want to do business, followed up 
by the personal element of the sales 
force. It may be that some of his 
ideas, in certain quarters, would 
be looked upon as old-fashioned in 
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this day and generation. Listen, for 
instance, to the following: 

“T am a firm believer in the prin- 
ciple that if you have an article 
for sale that is a real service to 
people and that article is offered 
at a price equal to the service ren- 
dered, if you don’t do business, 
don’t blame it on the other fellow. 
If you want them to buy, keep 
everlastingly asking them.” 

Again, listen to Mr. Reed talk- 
ing about the new world in which 
we are said to be living: 

“Everybody says that we are 
going into a new world, therefore, 
we will have to adapt ourselves to 
new conditions. Maybe that is so 
and maybe it isn’t, but as long as 
the same old people govern with 
the same old lines of action and 
reaction and we remain on top of 
this old earth, we are going to 
stick to the fundamentals that have 
been tried and proved, and let the 
other fellow carry on the experi- 
ments.” 

Whatever the radicals with the 
visionary ideas of how business 
should be conducted might think 
about it, that looks like a business 
philosophy that ought to be in 
style in any age or generation. 


~ Tape reese ge = 


The backbone of the sales promotion material provided for the 
baker is a four-page house magazine, “The Nip and Tuck Weekly” 





Chains Claim Growth 


Mr. Neisser Wrong in His Findings, Says Mr. Lebhar, and 
Where Are His Figures? 


Cuatn Store AGE 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of September 13 
under the head “Curb on Mass 
Distribution,” F. H. Neisser un- 
dertakes to explain why “whole- 
salers and independent retailers in 
many lines are currently faring 
better than their chain-store com- 
petitors.” He suggests that the sit- 
uation referred to is more or less 
general, but that it is most pro- 
nounced in the food field. He char- 
acterized the development as a 
“surprising reversal in the compet- 
itive standing among distributors.” 

My purpose in writing you is to 
question the accuracy of the main 
proposition upon which your con- 
tributor’s interesting article is 
based. Has any such change ac- 


tually occurred? Your contributor 
refers generally to “trade reports 
and sales statistics” as indicating 
what has happened in distribution, 
but unfortunately he quotes none 
of the figures nor does he reveal 


their source. He starts off with 
the assumption that a “surprising 
reversal” has taken place and then 
proceeds to give his theory of what 
caused it. 

My point is that no such re- 
versal has taken place. The chains 
have not only held their own dur- 
ing the depression period, but actu- 
ally enjoy a greater share of pub- 
lic patronage today than they ever 
had before. 

The first exhibit in support of 
this position is the Chain Store 
Age Index. This Index is used for 
the Department of Commerce in 
its Monthly Survey of Current 
Business. It covers the monthly 
sales of a group of chains in the 
grocery, five-and-ten, department 
store, apparel, drug and shoe fields, 
accounting for approximately one- 
third of the aggregate sales of the 
chains in those categories. It also 
includes, for comparison purposes, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s fig- 


ures on department store sales, 
converted to a comparable basis, 
These figures are included because 
department store sales are gen- 
erally regarded as a fair barometer 
of general retail activity. 

This Index reveals the current 
performance of chain stores as 
compared with department stores— 
the figure in each case representing 
the ratio of the month’s sales to 
the average sales for the same 
month for the years 1929-1931 in- 
clusive. The record for this year 
is as follows: 


Chain Department 
1934 Stores Stores 
| SRE . 66. 
67. 
73 
71.6 


74.2 


So far as the food field is con- 
cerned—and that is where, accord- 
ing to your contributor, the most 
pronounced reversal has taken place 
—the best evidence available is a 
new food Index recently compiled 
by one of the most responsible 
statistical organizations in the 
country. This Index is issued for 
the exclusive use of its subscribers 
and cannot, therefore, be quoted in 
detail. However, we are familiar 
with what this Index shows and 
upon that basis we may say with 
complete assurance that the chains 
are enjoying today a somewhat 
larger share of the total grocery 
business than they did in 1929, as 
compared with their independent 
competitors, for in June and July 
of this year, the chains did a 
weekly business equivalent to 75 
per cent of their 1929 average 
weekly level, whereas the indepen- 
dents did but 61.8 per cent of 
their average weekly level. 

Combining these figures with the 
Cost of Living Index of the Bu- 
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rea) of Labor Statistics provides 
further evidence of how the chains 
are faring currently. According to 
this Index, food prices in June of 
this year were 30 per cent below 
their 1929 level. Since chain-store 
sales were off only 25 per cent in 
that month, whereas the sales of 
independent grocers were off 38.2 
per cent, it is obvious the chains 
were selling more units this year 
than they did in 1929, whereas the 
independents were selling fewer. 

I have not overlooked the record 
of wholesale grocery sales in the 
Second Federal Reserve District, 
as compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. This rec- 
ord shows that the performance of 
wholesale grocers in the early half 
of this year was most impressive. 
Eliminating liquor sales, whole- 
sale grocers showed successive 
monthly gains over the correspond- 
ing months of 1933 as follows: 
January, 29.5 per cent; February 
30.1 per cent; March 17 per cent; 
April 4.9 per cent; May 4 per 
cent and June 0.4 per cent. In 
July, however, a decline of 5.9 per 
cent was shown. 

These figures, standing alone, 
might lead one to the conclusion 
that the wholesale grocers must 
have improved their relative posi- 
tion as against the chains, but ob- 
viously they cannot be considered 
alone. They must be compared 
with the performance of the chains 
during the same period 

When such a comparison is 
made, it will be found that whereas 
the wholesale grocery volume in 
the New York district in the first 
seven months of the year, with 
liquor sales eliminated, approxi- 
mated 81.9 per cent of their 1929 
volume, the sales of the grocery 
chains for the same period aver- 
aged 79.11 per cent of their 1929 
volume. 

This difference is hardly suffi- 
cient to justify the sweeping sug- 
gestion of a “surprising reversal 
in the competitive standing among 
distributors,” particularly as it re- 
flects the conditions in only one 
Federal Reserve District, and sec- 
ondarily because the improvement 
shown by the wholesalers during 
the early months of the year di- 
minished to the vanishing point by 
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the middle of the year. In July, 
when their volume dropped below 
their 1933 level, the grocery chains 
made a better showing than for 
any month since January, 1932. 
The truth of the matter is that, 
all through the depression, chain- 
store volume stood up better in the 
face of reduced consumer purchas- 
ing power and falling prices than 
any other branch of distribution, 
and when the turn came, the chains 
were among the first to reflect the 
improvement in general conditions. 
We agree with your contributor 
in his statement that “distribution 
is the practical expression of the 
buying habits of the multitude of 
individual citizens to whose de- 


—_ 


New Auditing Bureau Is 
Formed in Chicago 


A new organization for the auditing 
of newspaper and periodical circulations 
has been established at Chicago. Operat- 
ing under the name of Certified Audit 
Bureau, Inc., the service will cover both 
free and paid distribution. 

he immediate need, which the new 
bureau is designed to fill is the auditing 
of circulations of community newspapers 
in and around Chicago. The set-up is 
that of a private corporation headed by 
M. L. Chapman, managing director, and 
ublisher memberships do not entail a 
nancial or ownership interest in the 
organization. 

The present advisory committee, which 
will serve for three years and then ap- 

int its own successors consists of: 

filliam H. Culver, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company; Leonard D. Serdiuk, 
West Side ews (Chicago); Andrew 
Duncan, advertising manager, the Na- 
tional Tea Company; Floyd Haas, Calu- 
met, Ill., Index; Donald B. Hause, ad- 
vertising manager, Sprague, Warner & 
Company; Morris Kaplan, Cepak Pub- 
lications and Printing Com a Xs Leo A. 
Lerner, Lincoln-Belmont Booster (Chi- 
cago); illiam McDonnell, Southtown 
Economist (Chicago); Judge , i 2 
O’Connell, of the Probate Court of 
Cook County; Col. Robert P. Robinson, 
Lord & Thomas; A. N. Steele, adver- 
tising manager, the Standard Oil Com- 
any (Indiana); Harry Stenn, Gray, 
Hunter, Stenn & Company, certified pub- 
lic accountants; and M. L. Chapman. 

Mr. Steele has been elected chairman 
of the advisory committee, Mr. Duncan, 
vice-chairman, and Mr. Lerner, secretary. 

o 7 . 


Clo-Dee to Platt-Forbes 


The advertising of Clo-Dee, a Vitamin 
D concentrate of the Health Products 
Corporation, Newark J., has been 
laced with Platt-Forbes, Inc., New 
ork. For the present, business papers 
will be used 








mands it caters.” And it is pre- 
cisely for that reason we feel that 
the chains have just cause not only 
to be gratified with the showing 
they have made, but, by the same 
token, to resent the suggestion that 
they no longer enjoy the public 
favor they once commanded 
So long as the chains continue 
to provide the kind of stores, the 
kind of merchandise, and the kind 
of merchandising “the multitude of 
individual citizens” seems to pre- 
fer, I imagine the “reversal” your 
contributor attempts to explain and 
for which he expresses a “hope,” 
will be long deferred. 
Goprrey M. LesHar, 
Editor. 


+ 


Approves Globe-Wernicke 
Re-organization 

Final steps in the re-organization of 
The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincin- 
nati, office equipment and supplies, were 
taken in the Hederal District Court at 
that city recently when U. S. Judge 
Robert Nevin confirmed the plan 
submitted to him by interested cred- 
itors and stockholders last July. 

The new Globe-Wernicke Company 
will take over the assets and operation 
of the old concern on October 1, with 
a board of directors approved by the 
court. 

The legal proceedings in connection 
with the organization have been followed 
with much interest by lawyers and cor- 
— executives, for it is believed to 

the first case where a corporation has 
received final approval for a re-organi- 
zation plan under the terms of the 
Federal Corporation Re-organization Act 
adopted by Congress a little over three 


months ago. 
ee 


Form Permanent Durable 
Goods Committee 


The formation of the Durable Goods 
Committee as a permanent organization 
to crystallize and present the views of 
this group upon national problems was 
effected at a recent meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., with more than 100 rep- 
resentatives of the durable goods indus- 
tries present. George H. Houston, of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, was re-elected chairman. The crea- 
tion of this group as a permanent com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of a temporary 
committee formed last March at the re- 
quest of General Hugh S. Johnson. 

. . . 


Has Dog Food Account 


The Sturdy Dog Food Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has placed its advertising 
account with Clayton W. Butterfield 


and Associates, of that city. Consumer 
and business publications will be used 
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How Media Owners Can 
Curb False Advertising 


(Continued from page 10) 


to enter into any obligation relating 
thereto, or to acquire title thereto, 
or an interest therein, makes, pub- 
lishes, disseminates, circulates, or 
places before the public, or causes, 
directly or ‘indirectly, to be made, 
published, disseminated, circulated, 
or placed before the public, in this 
State, in a newspaper or other pub- 
lication, or in the form of a book, 
notice, handbill, poster, bill, circu- 
lar, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement of any 
sort regarding merchandise, securi- 
ties, service, or anything so offered 
to the public, which advertisement 
contains any assertion, representa- 


tion or statement of fact which 
is untrue, deceptive or misleading, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


A first reading of the Printers’ 
Ink Statute leaves one impression, 
and one only, that it concerns itself 
with the advertiser. Such a con- 
clusion, however, does not take full 
cognizance of the mechanics in- 
volved in the dissemination of the 
advertisement. The advertiser, or 
his advertising agent, produces the 
the medium is the mecha- 


copy ; 
nism which passes it on to the 
public. 

\s a matter of law, if the 


publisher acting for the adver- 
tiser insofar as the publication of 
his advertising copy is concerned, 
should knowingly publish a false 
or misleading advertisement, he 
could be held responsible for the 
damages arising from such publica- 
tion. Under a logical interpretation 
of the statute the publisher—the 
broadcaster, or the owner of any 
other advertising medium is in- 
cluded within the scope of the 
words: “Any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or agent, or employee 
thereof... . .” 

In this interpretation lies the key 
to the unused feature of the stat- 
ute—a feature which can be of in- 
estimable value in preventing the 
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abuse of advertising. An actual 
example might serve to make the 
foregoing clear. 

One of the authors of this article 
has used the language of the 
Printers’ INK Statute in a case 
of unfair competition arising in the 
State of New York, in such a way 
as to secure immediate results and 
to shift the burden of proof as to 
intent. A widely known manufac- 
turer of furniture had built up an 
international reputation for the 
uniqueness of his product and the 
artistry of its design. 

The association of his name with 
his products commanded large 
prices from a select clientele. His 
reputation was widespread among 
connoisseurs. His works were so 
well known that they became the 
standard of quality in his chosen 
field, and inevitably imitation of 
design, type and style followed in 
his wake. Other manufacturers 
copied his design, and associated 
his name with it; many department 
stores in New York advertised 
furniture as of his design, type, or 
style, when in fact it was not. 


Papers Told They Were 
Responsible 


In order to secure immediate re- 
lief for the manufacturer, notice 
was sent to those newspapers in 
which advertisements of the de- 
partment stores appeared, calling 
attention to the fact that the fur- 
niture so advertised was not that 
of the man whose name it bore, nor 
of his design, type, or style. The 
papers were advised that they 
would be held responsible for 
future advertisements of like na- 
ture that did not emanate from the 
manufacturer himself. 

In every case the request was 
respected, and publication stopped 
at once. A quick and inexpensive 
remedy had been found. No case 
was brought against any of the 
publishers, as none was necessary ; 
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no protest arose from the offend- 
ing manufacturers or department 
stores. The false advertisers had 
been deprived of a forum from 
which to address the consuming 
public. 

Advertising medium owners as a 
class have always been willing, 
alert and ready to co-operate in 
the prohibition of false advertis- 
ing. In fact in one conspicuous 
case, an upstate (New York) pub- 
lisher was willing to go to court 
in order to defend his right to 
censor and refuse an advertisement 
believed by him to be untrue. That 
was in 1927. (Amalgamated Fur- 
niture Factories vs. Rochester 
Times Union, 219 N.Y.S. 705.) 
The dispute centered about a con- 
tract which the publisher had made 
with the advertiser, under which 
contract the newspaper refused to 
perform. 

The defense offered was that the 
advertisement submitted for pub- 
lication was false and misleading, 
and that the publisher, under the 
contract, had a right to refuse it. 


The court agreed with the pub- 
lisher, and went further, stating 
that there was a positive duty upon 
a publisher, regardless of contract, 
to refuse to print that which he 
knew to be false. 


Notice Must Be from 
Qualified Source 


From the foregoing, it would 
seem apparent that if a publisher 
or broadcaster is on notice, from 
a person qualified to speak, that an 
advertisement he is circulating, or 
just about to circulate is false or 
misleading, he is put upon inquiry 
and must either cease to publish 
the offending advertisement, or 
justify his act. - Intent then be- 
comes manifest. Emphasis is placed 
upon the words: “a person quali- 
fied to speak.” The publisher or 
broadcaster is not obliged to listen 
to that which is flippant, casual or 
without authority. A manufacturer 
who is in a position to prove un- 
qualifiedly the falsity of a claim, 
as in the case cited earlier, is prop- 
erly qualified to protest. So also 
is a quasi-public group, such as a 
Better Business Bureau, when it 
has established the falsity or de- 
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ceptive nature of a blatant claim, 

Notice from such sources would 
doubtless be good notice. Putting 
the publisher on notice, of course, 
does not prohibit the publisher 
from proceeding to publish, but it 
is a warning to him that he pro- 
ceeds at his own peril. While this 
method of arresting falsity in the 
advertised claim is informal and 
might be thought by some to be a 
rough and ready method, the co- 
operation of publishers could 
doubtless be enlisted with a mini- 
mum of effort, on the dual grounds 
of good morals and enlightened 
self-interest. 

It is consistent with general prin- 
ciples of justice that a publisher, 
who has the right to refuse to pub- 
lish for any reason, or for no 
reason (for most advertising 
contracts for the publication of ad- 
vertisements are subject to the ap- 
proval of the advertising copy of- 
fered), should be held accountable 
for that which he publishes after 
proper notice of its claimed =. 
This would appear not to be : 
undue burden. Advertising is the 
daily bread of the newspaper and 
magazine; a hungry man might 
still stop to inquire whether his 
bread is of grain or chaff. 

It is possible that after this un- 
used feature, which lies within the 
framework of the Printers’ Ink 
Statute, has been made known t 
advertisers through the very pub- 
lication which was responsible for 
offering this instrument to the busi- 
ness community, advertising me- 
diums throughout the country may 
begin to receive many complaints 
from “damaged businesses.” 

If that should be the result of 
this article, it may be that the 
individual publisher will be faced 
with a problem of real proportions 
He may be called upon to organize 
more effectively with others in the 
field, and to create an impartial 
board or clearing-house to pass 
upon such complaints, unless exist- 
ing machinery is adequate to do 
the work—possibly through the 
co-operation of trade associations 
representing advertisers and me- 
diums, or again, possibly throug! 
the Better Business Bureaus. 

This may impose a small added 
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expense upon mediums of adver- 
tising. 

lf that is so, such an expense 
would be a justifiable one, and for 
two good reasons: to protect pres- 
ent investment, and to pave the 
way for the future. This latter 
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Has Art Metal Works Account 


Art Metal Works, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
and the Dominion Art Works, Toronto, 
Can., manufacturers of Ronson light- 
ers, cigarette cases, trophies, etc., have 
placed their advertising with the Metro- 
politan Advertising Company, New York. 
Business and consumer publications in 
the United States and Canada are on 


the list. 
eee 


Gogel Starts Own Business 
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consideration, paving the way for 
the future, is imbedded in the con- 
cept that perhaps the only way to 
advertise advertising is to make it 
clean and keep it clean. Advertis- 
ing is best advertised by the com- 
pany it keeps! 


— 


Liquor Advertising to Rankin 


The D. & B. Products Corporation, 
Jersey City. N. J., has appointed the 
Wm. ankin Company, New York, 
to handle the advertising of its products 
as well as the products of its subsidiary 
companies. Among the company’s brands 
ore Overland, Mountain Cabin and Park 
Lane straight whiskies and Old Sterling 
and Patric pony blends. 

. . 


Names Budke-Connell 


isher, Carl Gogel_has resigned from the ad- 

: The Newall Pharmacal Company, 
pub- yee staff of the St. = Globe- Clayton, Mo., has appointed the Budke- 
r no Democrat to — a — . pony Cennell Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
ising bu =o ¥ p ~— A er He on to. to direct its advertising pocount. Maga- 
f ad- vas & advertising manager of the St. zines and newspapers will be used. 
» ap- Louis Times. se. 8 
’ . . _ 
r of- $ Death of J. K. Faulkner 
table Federal Motor Appointment Jerome Keith Faulkner, who had been 


engaged in advertising agency work, 
killed himself by jumping from his office 
in the Chrysler Building, New York. 


ufter W. W. Costello has been appointed 
A assistant sales manager of the Federal 
sity. Motor Truck Company, Detroit. 
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* ong s this been going on. 

yub- 

“ W. 

usi- E have no particular yen for figures (oh, yeah?). 

me- But every once in a while someone in our organization gets am- 
bitious and discovers something new about our newspaper. Then, even 
we (who are so hardboiled about those figures) raise our eyebrows 
and beam mildly. The newest is this: According to Media Records, 
the Newark Eveninc News has published more paid advertising 
the first eight months of this year than all the other Newark news- 
papers combined. Howzat? To double impress this upon your con- 
sciousness the total for the other papers included one evening, one 
morning, two Sunday publications and a roto section. Howzat again! 
You may dispose of this with a grunt or a “So what?” But this 
point remains: Energetic sales campaigns in the form of purposeful 
advertising evidently know the medium that produces results quick- 
est, easiest and most economically in this market. Can't we do 
something for you? 


Newark Evening News - + + « America’s 


Leading Week-day Newspaper . Newark, New Jersey. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., General Representatives. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Chain -Store Sales for August 
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Company 


*Sears, Roebuck (a)$23,609,935 $22,584,264 + 4.5 $184,533,551 $150,754,786 


F. W. Woolworth. . 
Safeway Stores (b) 
*Mont. Ward (c).. 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 
J. C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
First National 
W. T. Grant 
S. H. 
National Tea (f).. 
Walgreen 

Grand Union (g) 
G. C. Murphy.... 
Lerner Stores 
Melville Shoe (h).. 
Interstate Dept. ... 
Jewel Tea (i) 
Peoples Drug 
Neisner Bros. ..... 
Lane Bryant 
Schiff Co, 

M. H. Fishman ... 


(e). 


August 
1934 


20,794,945 
19,661,478 
18,914,959 
16,892,057 
16,119,412 
10,252,468 
8,479,483 
6,295,060 
5,574,040 
4,706,260 
4,486,306 
2,184,526 
2,118,051 
1,886,996 
1,562,967 
1,395,368 
1,275,079 
1,337,185 
1,203,248 
943,908 
866,064 


294,552 


August % 
1933 Chge. 


20,357,877 + 2.1 
17,128,164 +14.7 
15,390,120 +22.9 
15,159,341 +11.4 
14,211,719 +13.4 
9,920,933 + 3.3 
8,118,503 + 4.4 
5,749,854 + 9.4 
5,416,829 + 2.9 
4,474,520 + 5.1 
4,216,887 + 6.4 
2,287,978 — 4.5 
1,803,139 +17.4 
1,655,685 +14.0 
1,500,476 + 4.1 
1,394,011 + 0.1 
1,021,086 +24.8 
1,239,938 + 7.8 
1,148,592 + 4.7 
920,244 + 2.6 
886,114 — 2.2 
247,639 +18.9 


8 Months 
1934 


164,135,972 
163,685,148 
129,612,867 
151,224,577 
120,109,169 
83,016,109 
44,655,677 
48,666,297 
45,016,096 
41,628,715 
34,953,137 
18,579,440 
16,472,658 
16,964,250 
17,112,152 
10,787,350 
10,220,845 
10,668,562 
10,484,022 
8,487,523 
6,991,361 
1,960,593 


8 Months % 
1933 ge. 
+22 
148,844,786 +11 
148,801,310 +10. 
97,443,464 +33.0 
140,325,479 + 7.7 
98,799,241 +21.5 
74,053,822 +12 
42,464,119 + 5 
44,752,188 + 8 
36,815,783 +22.3 
43,337,891 3 
29,801,022 
18,320,057 
12,372,105 
12,921,946 
13,046,012 
9,378,799 
8,426,227 
10,042,202 
8,804,777 
7,312,285 
5,848,263 +-19.5 
1,514,178 +29.5 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 32 wks. to Sept. 10. 


(b)—4 and 36 wks. 


to Sept. 8. 


(c)—August and seven months. 
(d)—4 wks. and 36 wks. to Sept. 8. 


Kroger 
Safeway 
J. C. Penriey 
National Tea 
S. S. Kresge 
Melville 


(i)—4 and 32 wks. ended Aug. 


(e)—4 and 21 wks. 
(f)—4 and 36 wks. 


(g)—4 and 35 wks. 


(h)—4 and 36 wks. 
94. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


Enp oF AuGustT 
1934 1933 
4,512 

3,211 

1,477 

1,317 

719 

509 


Walgreen 
W. T. 
S. H. 
a 
Peoples 
Neisner 


Kress 
Murphy 
Drug 


ended Aug. 
ended Sept. 
ended Sept. 
ended Sept. 


Enp oF Avcus! 
1934 1933 
482 
454 
231 
179 


113 


According to a compilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Co., 24 chain-store compa 
nies, including 1 mail-order company, reported total sales of $140,029,996 for Au 
gust, 1934 compared with $128,741,917 for August, 1933, an increase of 8.76 pet 
cent. The 1 mail-order company alone showed sales for August, 1934, of $18,914,959 
against $15,390,120 in August, 1933, an increase of 22.90 per cent. Excluding the 
1 mail-order company, 23 chain-store companies reported aggregate sales of $121,- 
115,037 for August, 1934, against $113,351,797 for August, 1933, an increase of 
6.84 per cent. 

For the first 8 months of 1934, the compilation shows that 24 chain-store compa 
nies, including the 1 mail-order company, showed total sales of $1,117,596,516 com 
pared with $970,937,785 in the corresponding period of 1933, an increase of 15.10 
per cent. The 1 mail-order company alone showed total sales of $144,346,714 for 
the 8 months of 1934 compared with $107,543,613 in the 8 months of 1933, an in 
crease of 34.22 per cent. Excluding the 1 mail-order company, the 23 chain-stor: 
companies alone showed total sales of $973,249,802 for the 8 months of 1934, com 
pared with $863,394,172 in the corresponding period of 1933, an increase of 12.72 
per cent. 
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The PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
announce that, on October 1, 
Andrew M. Howe, associate editor, 
will assume charge of their editorial 
interests in the Central West, with 


headquarters in the Chicago office, 


6 North Michigan Avenue (Tel. 
DEArborn 9560). P. H. Erbes, 


Jr., for five years on the Chicago 
editorial staff, will remain as 


Mr. Howe’s associate. ~ « %~ 
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A Radical j',¢ Vropesition 

Remedy that is advanced 
by Albert E. Haase and Lawyer 
Digges in the leading article in this 
week’s Printers’ INK. 

These battle-scarred veterans— 
not exactly doddering in age but 
old and rich in experience—think 
that through the courageous use of 
a hitherto unused provision of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, the 
owners of advertising media could 
quickly and effectively make ad- 
vertising abuses decidedly un- 
healthy and unfashionable. 

This is quite a startling thought. 
We wonder what John Irving 
Romer would think of it if he were 
here today. When he promulgated 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
twenty-three years ago, Mr, Romer 
proceeded on the basis that the 
responsibility, per se, was in the 
advertiser himself; and that the 
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publisher (if Mr. Romer were noy 
launching his famous Statute 
one of the crowning achievements 
of his life—he would of course jp. 
clude the broadcaster) was more 
or less an innocent party and 
should therefore not be called upop 
to suffer for the sins of another, 

Even though conditions have 
greatly changed, this is still true 
in theory. If an advertiser is a liar 
or a crook, as some of them are 
the penalty of his misdeeds shoul 
most certainly descend upon his 
own head. 

But maybe this is a time to take 
a more practical view—to be a bit 
tougher. Maybe, too, it is a time 
for the strong to shoulder the bur. 
dens of the weak. 

Publishers, broadcasters, outdoor 
interests, direct-mail producers, 
and owners of any advertising 
medium whatsoever have not a 
particle more responsibility in this 
much needed purification of ad- 
vertising than have the advertisers 
themselves. Not nearly as much, it 
fact. 

But, if certain bad actors in ad- 
vertising simply will not behave 
themselves, somebody has got t 
force them to behave. If neither the 
laws of God nor of man mean 
anything to them, brute force, or 
the law of the jungle, has to be 
applied, 

Looked at from a strictly pedan- 
tic standpoint, it may seem to be 
no particular business of the pub- 
lisher or other medium owner what 
the advertiser does, just as long a 
he keeps himself within the letter 
of the law and does not trespass 
to any radical degree upon the 
confines of decency and propriety 
But possibly the time has come 
for the medium owner to take the 
law into his own hands, so t 
speak, and apply vigorously correc- 
tive measures, mainly because he 
can. In other words, he can make 
it his business. 

All of this has at least the mak- 
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ings of sense, and for the follow- 
ing reason: 

Advertisers, dreading Govern- 
mental control, have been talking 
self-correction for these 
many years. Talking much and 
acting little. The Printers’ INK 
Statute was enacted by twenty-five 
States and this resulted in the 
formation of the Better Business 
Bureaus. These bureaus have se- 
cured the enforcement of the 
Statute with varying degrees of 
success and have used it to scare 
offenders into at least a semblance 
of decency. An enormous quantity 
of abuses have thus been curbed 
or eradicated. 

Many abuses, however, persist 
despite the rigid censorship al- 
ready enforced by some media 
—slimy, cunning, tricky evasions 
of ethics and good taste. The 
trouble always is that when the 
offender is thus barred from one 
medium which has effective cen- 
sorship, he sneaks into another 
whose standards are not so high. 

Somebody with iron in his soul 
has got to tell offenders what is 
what, and see that they advertise 
decently regardless of any quib- 
bles about constitutional rights and 
freedom of action, 

Is this corrective power going 
to be administered by some blund- 
ering bureaucrats in Washington 
who look upon advertising—and 
we speak advisedly—as a thing, 
pernicious and unnecessary, that 
should be squelched in the alleged 
interests of hoi polloi? 

Or should it be exercised by 
friends of advertising who make 
their living by it, who eat one 
meal a day or three, as advertising 
volume goes up or down? 

Owners of advertising media, 
we repeat, have no more responsi- 
bility in this direction than have 
agents and advertisers, Neither, if 
the line is closely drawn, have they 
any particular right to set them- 
selves up as lords and masters 


about 
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over this essential element in mer- 
chandising. But they have the 
power. And if they care to ex- 
ercise this power, what is anybody 
going to do about it? 

Furthermore, as is set forth in 
the article, they have ample legal 
justification in the States where 
the Printers’ Ink Statute is law. 
This they can invoke in case the 
erring advertiser wants to put up 
a fight. 

Messrs. Haase and Digges have 
written an outstandingly important 
document. They have labored over 
it for weeks. Mr. Haase would 


write something and Mr. Digges 
would write something. Then each 
would rewrite the work of the 
other, We thought we would never 
succeed in getting them to release 
it. But now at last it is in print. 

Will it start something or not? 


A weary man is 
General Johnson. 
the General He has worked 
hard. Even his loudest critics— 
even that labor union that con- 
cluded, inaccurately, that the 
General, talking over the air, had 
compared its artisans . 


A Rest for 


with “so 
much skin off a saddle’—even that 
labor union would admit that he 
has been as busy as a dynamo. 

Some there are who think he 
has been entirely too busy—as 
much too busy, for example, as a 
busy-body. But they too would 
concede that he has labored hard 
enough to exhaust a regiment. 

But when the General told the 
Code Authorities of Metropolitan 
New York that he hoped to see, 
soon, a spreading of NRA author- 
ity, he was right for the wrong 
reason. Even when he quoted 
Swinburne’s sighing consolation 
—“that even the weariest river 
winds somewhere safe to sea”—the 
General erred again on the side of 
trying to spin the universe about 
his own head. 

No one will envy him the easing 
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of his labors, No one would deny 
him rest. 

But the best reason for a divi- 
sion of the supreme responsibility 
for administration of the Recovery 
Act will not be that reorganization 
will enable the General to relax 
his jaw and unclench his fists. 

Rather it will rest in the fact 
that the task, besides being too 
great for one man’s physical 
strength, is too great for one man’s 
wisdom and one man’s judgment 
and one man’s temperament. 


I 
A Task for To strengthen t ne 
ship of state, two 


All Industry 5:00, of procedure 


seem to suggest themselves to two 
different kinds of men. 

Of these lines, one is political. 
It suggests itself solely to poli- 
ticians. Its methods are simple. 
The “ins” incline to praise their 
own policies too highly, the while 
the “outs” devote themselves to 
detraction—and a _ conscientious 
out,” incidentally, will detract 
even that which is good. 

The other line of procedure is 
constructive. It looks upon the 
state, not as an opportunity for 
self-aggrandizement, but as a sol- 
emn responsibility. Its approach 
lies along the path of rational 
thinking. Its method is to preserve 
that which is good, repair that 
which is weak, and discard that 
which is bad. 

Along this second route, so we 
are assured, moves a new commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers—the Committee on 
Future Relations of Government 
to Industry. 

Last week, the committee held 
its first meeting. Outlining the 
committee’s purpose, its chairman 
—James W. Hook, president of 
the Geometric Tool Company— 
said this: 

“Manufacturers will be mere 
carping critics unless they try to 
dovetail and co-ordinate their own 


“ 
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viewpoints before the day for per. 
petuating or changing the emer- 
gency legislation is at hand.” 

And that will be the committee's 
task—to co-ordinate business atti- 
tudes and opinions. 

The expiration, next January, of 
emergency acts will bring a new 
emergency. It will confront the 
country with the question: What 
now? 

Industry will be in a better posi- 
tion to get a better Neo-New Deal 
if industry, itself, knows what it 
wants and under what conditions it 
best can operate to dispel what re- 
mains of the Depression. 

The new committee on future 
relations between business and 
Government deserves, and must 
have, the support and co-operation 
of every American industrial en- 
terprise. 


All about Jim Farley seems 
to be pointing 


Post Offices himself at a new 


kind of niche in posterity’s hall of 
fame. 

No postal chief ever has dug up 
so many facts, so many furiously 
uninteresting facts, about the re- 
spective genealogies of local post 
offices. 

Let General Jim dedicate a post 
office, and he doesn’t merely dedi- 
cate. He practically stupefies his 
audience with a chronological and 
geographical account of all the post 
offices—and postmasters—the town 
has ever had, running back, usually, 
to a forest-fringed log cabin, vir- 
tually surrounded by Indians. 

Of course, here is a pursuit that 
is different. To somebody, some- 
time, the lore that Mr. Farley is 
unearthing, may be valuable. But, 
though we seem to carp, even 
though we appear to be blind, there 
are many of us who, lumping this 
activity along with other activities 
of present-day officialdom, can’t re- 
frain from asking simply: And so 
what? 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 





Research a creative function 


Research is a phase of agency ser- 
vice which has been much exploited 
during recent years; its importance 
to the problem of many advertisers 





can be easily exaggerated. 

Our experience has been that the 
value of an agency’s research service 
must be largely in the ability to trans- 
late facts and figures into recom- 
mendations for effective promotion. 





‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





—_——_—. 


sued a pamphlet, “The Relation 
Between Sales and Advertising 
Departments,” which is a report of 
the research committee of the Ep. 


HE somewhat homely adver- 
tisement reproduced on this page 
is an example of a type of busi- 
ness-paper advertising that the 


Schoolmaster has always felt is 
effective, if not used too 
tently. 

It appeared in a business 
paper going to the boot 
and shoe trade and calls 
to the dealers’ attention the 
important fact that the 
average salesman who 
comes into his store has a 
real service to offer. This 
type of advertisement is 
particularly effective at the 
beginning of a new sea- 
son. Furthermore, it per- 
sonalizes the company and 
pleases the salesmen. 

The Schoolmaster re- 
members with pleasure 
the efforts of one manu- 
facturer several years ago 
who devoted a short cam- 
paign to his salesmen. In 
each advertisement a sales- 
man was named and pic- 
tured and there was a short 
message about his expe- 
rience and his ability to 
serve the trade. The com- 
pany then very definitely 
tied this message in with | 
the quality of its goods. 

Manufacturers cannot afford to 
forget ever that so far as the 
retail trade is concerned the com- 
pany is represented by the salesman 
and by its advertising. Therefore, 
when both salesman and advertis- 
ing can be amalgamated, as the 


consis- 


Gre the Bal Band seleemen 2 heerty web 


IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST . . « 


gineering Advertisers’ Association 
of Chicago. Copies of this report 


The 
BALL-BAND SALESMAN 
5 a ™ 


on his way to see you 


Bab Band 


Mahewshe Rubber § Woolen Mig Co 
280 Water St. Mithewake, nciene 


IT PAYS TO SELL THE BEST 


may be obtained from the associa- 
tion for 50 cents. 

It contains a great deal of inter- 
esting information based on a ques- 
tionnaire. For instance, eighty-four 
companies say that their sales and 
advertising departments are oper- 
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Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen ated as separate units, whereas @. 
Mfg. Co. has welded them in its forty-one companies say that the ngage 
current advertising, the manufac- reverse is true. = oe \ 
turer has usually discovered that In sixty-six companies the sales  )P°°: | 
he has created an interesting and department enters “importantly” appa 
effective business-paper advertise- into the setting up of advertising a de 


ment. 
* * * 


Recently the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Inc., is- 
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programs, whereas in fifty-seven 

companies its part is advisor) 
The Schoolmaster was particu- 

larly interested to note that some 
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companies use percentage of 
is a basis for the advertising 
ppropriation, whereas sixty-four 


One hundred companies queried 
Ho not maintain separate sales pro- 
jotion departments, while twelve 
0. 
The report is based on question- 
aires sent to approximately 100 
nctive members of the Engineer- 
ng Advertisers’ Association and 
o 170 other members of the Na- 
ional Industrial Advertisers As- 
ociations in St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
‘leveland, New York, Philadel- 
hia and Milwaukee. It is, 
iously, strictly industrial in 
interest but as such brings out 
interesting and _ significant 


The Schoolmaster likes a recent 
advertisement in a Detroit news- 
per signed by Charles E. Austin, 
president, Sunny Service Oil Com- 

Most of the advertisement 


ing a school child who had just 
en run down by a car. Above 
this cartoon was a large heading 
which said, “The Children Are 
jack to School. Don’t Let This 
Happen !” 

The rest of the copy was this 
simple sentence, “If this message 
results in saving the life of only 
one child, I will feel more than 
amply repaid for the money spent 
for it.’ 

On the particular morning that 
the Schoolmaster saw this adver- 
tisement he had been reading the 
efforts of a number of oil compa- 
nies to make claims and counter- 
claims. Out of this confusion of 
noise came the Sunny Service ad- 
vertisement. It was impressive and 
effective. 

The Schoolmaster has felt for 
a number of years that too much 
automobile and oil advertising was 
taken up extolling the joys of 
speed. Many of them, indeed, have 
been almost out-and-out invitations 
to recklessness. 

Leaders in the automobile indus- 
try are seriously concerned about 
the great number of deaths on the 
nation’s highways and its cities’ 
streets. It might not be a bad idea 
if more advertisers connected with 
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Here Is An Opportunity 
To Get A Man! 


He has had almost 20 years’ 
ey J sales experience, 10 of 
which he was General Sales Man- 
ager of a nationally known con- 
cern. He developed a _ nation- 
wide organization from the ground 
up, to the outstanding, best 
known, and most profitable opera- 
tion of its kind in the country. 
He has appeared on many con- 
vention programs and has been a 
contributor to national publica- 
tions on subjects of sales man- 
agement and advertising. 


His experience qualifies him to 
handle any practical sales execu- 
tive job, particularly where oe 
organization is a large one. 

also would make an ideal man = 
a large advertising agency where 
there exists a | for a practical 
sales executive who knows the 
advertiser's problem from the 
other side of the desk. 


He has mental coura and physi- 
cal strength in abundance. He is 
around forty. Prefers salary and 
sharing arrangement. Negotia- 
tions strictly confidential. Address 

“U,” Box 258, Printers’ Ink. 




















SS TIME FOR 


TYPOGRAPHY! 


Set it. Plate it. Send it 
AIR EXPRESS. Let 
plane speed delivery 
insure quality, save 
overtime. 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


Espress carried in high- 
multi- motor 


speed 
ger planes. ae express 


AIR EXPRESS DIV. OF 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


For free pick-ups, rates and information or any 


UNITED AIR LINES or 
WESTERN UNION OFFICE 
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WANTED 

By a large liquor Corporation— 
a young man who has a 
thorough knowledge of market- 
ing and merchandising. We 
want a man who can sell suc- 
cessfully and be able to imbue 
associates with enthusiasm and 
confidence. An excellent 
opportunity is offered with 
assurance of advancement to 
the man who can successfully 
fill this important position. 
Starting salary will be reason- 
able. Submit with your appli- 
cation complete details about 
yourself —age—experience— 
previous employers, etc. 

Address, ” id * Box 259, Printers’ Ink 


PRINTING 
PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


Practical Printer seeks position 
in Agency or Publishing House. 
Thoroughly experienced in han- 
dling Direct Mail Advertising. 
Knows type, Color Work, etc. 
references. Address 
Printers’ Ink. 











| 
| Best of 
| “W,” Box 260, 

















The Rigors of Selling Pp 


Pity the poor salesman! Perhaps. 
But think what his lot would be if 
his sales equipment were taken away 
from him. 

Selling no longer is a matter of man 
power and shoe leather. It is also a 
matter of equipment—proper equip- 
ment to meet the rigors of selling. 


Since equipment plays such a major 
part in meeting new sales problems, 
and since there is so much to be 
gleaned from the experiences of 
others, the October Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLY presents “Equipping the 
Salesmen for 1935.’ 
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the automotive industry would oc- 
casionally step aside from the reg- 
ular tenor of their campaigns to 
preach messages of safety. 

* . . 


An automobile man once told the 
Schoolmaster that in his opinion 
the signs which had sold the most 
oil and gasoline were those which 
read, “Ladies” and “Gentlemen,” 
Most of the large oil companies 
recognize the truth behind this re- 
mark and make every effort to 
encourage cleanly and attractive 
washrooms. Occasionally they go 
further and advertise this policy, 

A recent Shell newspaper adver- 
tisement showed a woman sitting 
in a car watching her child as she 
went toward a washroom. She 
was quoted as saying, “Somehow 
I feel safer about Shell wash- 
rooms.” 

Below the picture was the head- 
ing, “Shell’s Code on Washroom 
Cleanliness” followed by five points 
taken from the company’s service 
station instruction manual. 

Here is another interesting and 
effective method for an oil com- 
pany to step aside from its cam- 
paigns of claim and counter-claim 
to find an advertising theme that is 
effective because of its difference. 

on . . 


The Schoolmaster has received a 
letter from D. R. Christie, sales 
manager, Faultless Starch Com- 
pany, which he prints in full be- 
cause of its interest to the Class 

“In reading the Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s Classroom in your issue of 
July 5, we note you touch on price 
maintenance. Our firm is almost 
fifty years old and has built up a 
very substantial volume of business 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order five 
Classified ads payable in advance. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


‘ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION 
\ leading fashion magazine seeks = 
vertising representation by an or 
zation in the middle west. ox 
960, Printers’ Ink. 


RESPONSIBLE PUBLISHER wants 
additional publications in trade or class 
field. Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. M. Malone, 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











HELP WANTED 


ART DIRECTOR, Finished Artist to 
take charge of Studio. Must be “up 
to date,” preferably with Agency ex- 
perience. Call for appointment BRyant 
9-7163. 
Advertising Material Salesmen—whole 
or part time—sell screen process mate- 
rial, show cards—window displays, metal 
celluloid and electric signs—metal 1 and 
wood displays. Our prices get business. 
Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Chatty Comments on Advertising, 
Selling and Business Writing. 247 
pages, well illustrated and indexed, deal- 
ing with research, campaign- planning, 
copy, layout, display, proof-reading, edit- 
ing, report-writing, retail distribution, 
merchandising, answers to frequent ques- 
tions about advertising, etc. Published 
1926-1928 in loose-leaf form as part of a 
$150 course in business promotion. Still 
about nine-tenths in date because dis- 

ussions cover horse-sense fundamentals 
that do not change with the style of hats. 
Reflects 30 years of experience in adver- 
tising and selling. Few sets available, 
bound attractively in stout art paper with 
cloth back-trim. $1 postpaid. Not sent 
on approval but money back promptly 
on receipt of book in good order—if you 
aren’t tickled with your purchase. 

8S. Roland Hall, 118 Pierce St., 

College Hill, Easton, Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Capable Display advertising salesman 
seeks Pacific States newspaper or agency 
connection where ability to develop and 
Service accounts 100% will earn a com- 
mensurate salary. Box 952, 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
12 years’ publication experience; record 
as business-getter; close contacts with na- 
tional advertisers and agencies; 37; col- 
lege man; wants sales opportunity “= live 
rect .gnized magazine. "Box 959, P. I. 








Charming Southern Girl, college gradu- 
ate, competent secretary, accurate proof- 
reader, experienced in editorial, journal- 
istic, publicity, and research work, de- 
sires position. Box 961, Printers’ Ink. 








FASHION ARTIST 
Girl, creative ability. Women’s and 
children’s fashions. Position offering 
opportunity preferred to high starting 
salary. Samples available. Box 958, P. I. 


Advertising, Publicity—College woman, 
brilliant copywriter, manufacturer, agency, 
magazine advertising manager experience; 
merchandising, plans, publicity, promo- 
tion; selling, contacting clients. For- 
merly own business. Box 956, P. I. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE (Woman) 
available for office management—wide ex- 
perience—wants position of responsibility 
—good approach—business tact beyond 
average—research—-statistics—sales cor- 
respondence — maintenance costs — pur- 
chasing, etc. Box 955, Printers’ Ink. 


Harvard Business School graduate 
seeks advertising opening. Experience: 
Direct selling; department store; sales 
statistics and research, Now employed. 
Wants to do copy but has genius = fill- 
ing inkwells and checking profits. Box 
957, Printers’ Ink. 


I ENOW THE PROBLEMS OF A 


MANUFACTURERS SALES AGENCY 


To learn these problems—three years ago 
I organized an agency which I am still 
operating at a nice profit. Want sales or 
promotion manager job with firm requir- 
ing such knowledge. 27, college, go any- 
where, pleasing personality, energetic 
salesman with broad experience, resource- 
ful, diplomatic, capable of creating, pro- 
moting and “following thru” comprehen- 
sive merchandising program. Income 
secondary to opportunity to exert and 
prove ability. Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 


X-999 May Be Your Man... 


You will find him advertising in any 
issue of Printers’ Ink, seeking an 
opportunity to prove he is the man 
you're looking for. 

Usually a number of promising can- 
didates for the job can be found 
simply by looking over advertise- 
ments in recent issues. 

You can even go a step further in 
widening your Reid of applicants to 
choose from by advertising for your 
man in Printers’ Ink. 

The cost is low and the results grati- 
fying. 
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Weekly Kansas City Star ......... 39 
Wee WETNd cccccccccccccscces 89 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ....... 24 
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Every effort is made to keep this index 
free of errors, but no responsibility is 
assumed for any omission, 
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and we can give as much credit for 
this fine volume to price mainte- 
nance as any other factor, with 
possibly the exception of the qual- 
ity of our product. 

“We have seen manufacturers 
come and go who did not care at 
what price the jobber sold their 
product and during this period we 
have insisted that the jobber make 
his full profit on Faultless Starch 
and it has been necessary at times 
to cut jobbers off our direct list, 
because they insisted on demoraliz- 
ing a well-established market. When 
we have done that there has been 
no slack in our sales in that partic- 
ular territory because it was taken 
up by other jobbers who believed 
in making a profit. 

“Our list to the jobber is ample, 
as is also the profit to the retailer. 
We might say also, without any 
pressure from us, the retail trade, 
as a whole, enjoy their full profit 
on Faultless Starch, 

“We thought this might be in- 
teresting to the Class, because it is 
a subject actively agitated by the 
trade at this time.” 

- . 7 

The Schoolmaster has received 
the following letter from P 
Schreuder, Jr., editor of “Success” 
published in The Hague, Holland 
He says: 

“In the reception hall of our new 
building we have organized a per- 
manent exposition of the best for- 
eign and inland house magazines 
and letterheads. 

“We gather from the current of 
co-operating firms who sent us 
their house organs, that ther« 
seems to be a great interest on this 
subject in our business world. 

“Will you ask for the co-opera- 
tion of your readers for this ex 
position ? 

“We shal! be pleased to render 
you service.” 

The Schoolmaster prints this 
letter for any possible interest ther: 
may be in it for his readers. 


+ + + 
Heads Brewery Sales 


P. E. Arnolds, sales manager of the 
Prima Company, Chicago brewer, fo: 
more than fifteen years, is now ass 
ciated with the Bismarck Brewing Com 
pany, of the same city, as vice-president 
and sales director. 
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WHAT ARE YOU PLANNING 
FOR CHRISTMAS? 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOLDERS 


HOLIDAY BROADSIDES 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGS 


GOOD-WILL CARDS 
and MAILINGS 


It's time to plan now for building Christmas business 


* 
WE CREATE THE UNUSUAL 





CALL MEDALLION 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE.., at 34th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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